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SEPTEMBER. 

Effie  Stewart  Dart. 

Sweet  as  the  budding  promise  of  the  spring 
You  come  to  us,  September,  and  you  bring 
A  beauty  that  no  other  can  bestow — 
A  mellow  touch,  that  over  all  dost  throw 
A  glory  like  a  painted  symphony. 

You  dip  your  brush  in  colors  rich  and  rare, 
Then  carelessly  Earth's  canvas  touch,  and  fair 
The  picture  spreads  before  us,  heralding 
The  Autumn's  gorgeous  tapestry.     You  bring 
The  hint  and  plan  of  what  the  whole  will  be. 

Your  air  is  filled  with  bracing,  healthful  balm; 
Your  stars  with  added  lustre  shine,  and  calm 
Your  lovely  queenly  moon,  that  smiling  glides 
Thro'  azure  skies,  or  'neath  clouds  coyly  hides, 
Like  some  fair  maiden  dallying  with  love. 

Your  soft  caress  you  lay  on  field  and  hill ; 
Your  kisses  make  the  apples  blush  and  thrill 
The  souls  of  all,  as  tho'  you  sought  to  lure 
To  forgetfulness  of  that  change  which  sure, 

Tho'  slow,  draws  near — not  death,  but  rest  and  sleep. 
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The  Ten  Big  Girls  at  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre. 

By  Siisa  Young  Gates. 


Now,  the  Tea  Big  sisters  belonging 
to  Samantlia  Amelia  were  among  the 
prettiest  and  liveliest  girls  in  all  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  the  theatre 
which  had  been  so  recently  built  while 
Samantha  Amelia  was  still  but  "knee- 
high  to  a  grasshopper"  formed  the 
chief  attraction,  delight  and  recreation 
for  both  Samantha  Amelia  and  the 
Ten  Big  Sisters.  Not  that  the  Ten 
Big  Sisters  were  exceedingly  big,  you 
know,  only  as  they  were  contrasted 
with  the  Next  Eight,  and  Samantha 
Amelia  was  the  very  last  of  the  Next 


Eight. 


So,  to  b.e  sure,  the  Ten  Big 


were  very  important  and  splendid  peo- 
ple in  the  vivid  imagination  of  Saman- 
tha Amelia,  for  they  were  all  amiable 
as  that  astute  philosopher  "Aunt  Em" 
remarkc  d  recently  concerning  all  of 
Samantha  Amelia's  kindred,  both 
great  and  small.  "The  Youngs,"  said 
Aunt  Em,  oracularly,  "are  amiable," 
stating  the  amiable  fact  as  if  it  were 
the  one  and  composite  virtue  of  the 
Youngs,  and  most  people  would  agree 
with  her  allowing  all  the  associate 
faults  to  go  along  with  that  one  pretty 
virtue. 

Of  course,  the  theatre  was  big,  the 
very  biggest  and  grandest  and  most 
superb  edifice  ever  erected — in  the  im- 
agination of  Samantha  Amelia — in 
which  surmise  and  sup]iosition  a  good 


many  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Vales  of 
Deseret  most  heartily  coincided. 

What  a  splendid  Temple  of  Art  it 
was.  Samantha  .Vmelia's  memory, 
even  at  this  late  day,  carries  still  the 
pictiire  of  the  dedication  ceremonies 
when  father  and  the  Brethren  sat 
with  superb  dignity  in  front  of  a 
front-drop  scene  which  persisted  in 
distracting  Samantha  Amelia's  atten- 
tion from  the  very  apt  and  timely  re- 
marks made  by  father  and  these  same 
dignified  Brethren  on  the  auspicious 
occasion  referred  to.  The  remarks 
however,  stretched  |out  '.into  several 
eternities  for  Samantha  Amelia,  who 
longed,  with  an  interminable  longing, 
to  have  those  comfortable  incongruous 
arm  chairs  removed  from  in  front  of 
that  mysterious  newly  painted  scene 
so  that  the  stage  people  might  come 
and  go  and  smile  or  sigh,  in  complete 
harmony  with  that  very  suggestive 
street  scene  which  formed  the  incom- 
patil)le  back-ground  for  these  comfort- 
able arm-chairs. 

It  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
tell  all  about  the  whole  of  those  dedi- 
catory exercises — and  the  play  which 
afterwards  spread  itself  out  like  a 
flower  blooming  in  the  fertile  soil  of 
Samantha  Amelia's  imagination  or — 
to  make  a  complete  and  specific  simile 
— like  some  gorgeous  night  blooming 
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ceres  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  garden. 
In  the  months  that  followed  there  was 
a  procession  of  delightful,  mysterious, 
thrilling,  absorbing  plays  which  passed 
along  the  panorama  of  Samantha 
Amelia's  impressionistic  mind  like  a 
Turner  picture  unrolling  itself  in 
gerogeous  hues.  Standing  out  dis- 
tinctly from  the  mass  of  gay  colored 
delights  was  the  sumptuous  visit  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selden  I.  Erwin,  and  the 
production  of  Utah's  first  fairy-play, 
"The  Mountain  Sylph." 

Was  ever  anything  so  handsome  as 
the  dark  oriental  grace  of  that  finished 
dancing-master  and  dapper  actor,  Mr. 
Erwin.  While  the  refined  charm  of 
his  dainty  wife  immediately  impressed 
Samantha  Amelia,  at  least,  with  the 
wondrous  allurement  which  belongs  by 
right  to  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
Japhet  and  which  is  so  frequently 
denied  to  the  children  of  Ephriam  who 
was  himself  compared  in  the  scrip- 
tures to  a  cake  of  unbaked  dough. . 

There  they  were — graceful,  magnet- 
ic polished  actor  and  actress ;  and  with 
all  that  they  were  genuine  enough  to 
appreciate  the  honorable  character  of 
the  Utah  Pilgrims  and  Pioneers 
amongst  whom  they  found  themselves 
in  that  extremely  early  day,  and  to 
comport  themselves  with  becoming  an- 
swering dignity. 

And  what  do  you  suppose  the  Erwins 
suggested  to  father?  That  there 
should  be  a  perfectly  gorgeous  and 
superb  fairy  play  in  which  his  own 
"Ten  Big  Girls"  should  appear  as  the 
charming  illusive  sprites,  dancing  and 
smiling  themselves  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  audience  to  be  assembled 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre. 

Samantha  Amelia  had  no  way  of 
knowing  what  amount  of  persuasion 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  father,  but 
she  did  know  from  actual  experience 
as  an  observer  of  stirring  events  the 
delightful  confusion  and  bustle  which 
overspread  the  House  with  the 
Twenty  Gables  from  garret  to  wash- 
house,  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
Ten  Big  Girls  were  to  be  clothed  in  ap- 


parel that  would  rival  Solomon  in  all 
his  vain  glory  when  they  appeared  as 
fairies  in  this  thrilling  "piece."  For 
what  would  you  think  of  seeing  the 
Ten  Big  with  their  shapely  ankles  ex- 
posed, while  their  blue  tarlatan  skirts 
fell  midway  between  knee  and  ankle? 
And  was  there  not  hurrying,  flurrying, 
and  scurr3'ing  all  along  the  line  of 
sitting-rooms  and  bed-rooms  and 
school-room  and  weave-room  and  din- 
ing-room penetrating  even  into  the 
kitchen  recesses  of  the  House  with  the 
Twenty  Gables  for  weeks  before  the 
auspicious  event. 

And  there  was  mother  who  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  finest  hair-dres- 
ser in  all  the  House  with  her  hands 
completely  filled  and  running  over  with 
the  doing  up  of  twenty-four  paper 
curls  each  on  ten  pretty  heads  the  night 
before  this  great  event.  It  was  even 
more  exciting  for  mother  and  Saman- 
tha Amelia,  hovering  near,^  when  the 
two  hundred  forty  curls  came  out  of 
the  papers  and  answered  the  puzzling 
problem  as  to  whether  they  would  curl 
up  smartly  or  hang  in  limp  dejection. 
And  it  was,  O.  the  laughter,  and  O, 
the  anxiety,  and  O,  the  bubbling  chat- 
ter when  the  time  actually  came  for 
the  Ten  Big  to  get  down  to  the  theatre 
in  time  to  robe  themselves  for  their 
aerial  flight  through  space  on  the  tips 
of  their  dainty  toes  as  they  curved  and 
pirouetted,  and  flashed  and  flew  from 
side  to  side  of  that  roomy  stage  under 
the  direct  charge  of  Mrs,  Erwin  and 
her  mustached  consort. 

Did  you  notice  their  blue  tarlatan 
waists  flashing  with  the  spangles  sewn 
so  carefully  upon  them  and  at  such 
regular  intervals  by  that  best  of  all 
costumers,  Mrs.  Bowring?  And  did 
you  see  the  wreaths  upon  their  heads, 
and  the  slippers  upon  their  small  feet 
— for  that  was  another  distinguishing 
trait  of  the  Ten  Big.  And  those  curls, 
■ — were  they  not  beautiful  as  they 
danced !  Was  ever  anything  so  beau- 
tiful as  that  Scarf  Dance  with  the  blue 
tarlatan  sashes  flying  and  curving  and 
flitting  from  arm  to  arm,  and  in  and 
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out,  and  up  and  down.  And  yet,  per- 
haps, the  Flower  Dance  surpassed  it  in 
charm,  for  each-of  the  Ten  had  a  half 
circle, — which  I  strongly  suspect  was 
half  of  a  large  barrel  hoop-covered 
with  artificial  flowers  and  gay-colored 
ribbons ;  and  as  the  girls  bowed  and 
pirouetted,  and  flung  their  flowered 
hoops  as  they  tripped  lightly  in  the 
mazy  figures  of  the  dance  their  curls 
surmounted  with  gay  wreaths  and 
flowers  danced  in  unison  with  the  dart- 
ing steps. 

"The  Mountain  Sylph"  was  the  name 
of  this  beauteous  fairyland  play  and 
its  charm  was  equalled  only  by  its 
modest  grace  of  presentation. 

And  would  you  believe  it?  When 
the  Ten  Big  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
gayest  evolutions  there  was  the  most 
thrilling  notes  pealed  out  from  the 
shining  brass  cornet  held  in  the  hands 
of  the  handsome  and  dashing  young 
cornetist,  Mark  Croxall,  straight  into 
the  willing  ear  of  lovely  sister  A-Iamie. 


Can  anyone  fail  to  understand  that  all 
those  exchanges  of  glances  and  tones 
and  dances,  between  Mamie  and  hand- 
some Mark  were  just  the  overture,  as 
you  might  say,  to  a  whole  Love  Drama 
which  was  to  end  for  these  two  pop- 
ular young  people  in  that  usual  extin- 
guisher of  romance — ]\Iarriage.  And 
who  that  observed  the  beauty  and 
grace  of  Mamie  would  dream  of  the 
later  tragedy  which  would  leave  her 
children  motherless  when  she  was  still 
so  young  and  so  dear. 

The  curtain  was  rung  down  on  "The 
Mountain  Sylph"  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 
And  there  was  father  smiling  and  ser- 
ene at  the  triumph  of  his  lovely 
daughters,  while  the  mothers  gathered 
up  their  babies  and  waited  dutifully 
for  such  of  the  Ten  Big  as  had  no 
Jasper  Conrads  and  no  Mark  Croxalls 
at  the  stage  door  to  see  them  safely 
home  and  inside  the  stone  wall  which 
enclosed  the  House  with  the  Twenty 
Gables. 


Mind  the  Brake 


There  was  a  man  whom  I  knew,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  University,  who 
became  utterly  degraded  and  ruined  by 
drink.  I  found  him  in  California,  or 
rather  he  found  me,  and  a  more  terri- 
ble blasphemer  I  never  knew.  He  was 
a  drunkard,  almost  a  beast,  if  you  can 
call  a  human  being  a  beast ;  he  was 
awfully  brutalized.  Men  gave  him 
work  occasionally  at  driving  one  of  the 
coaches,  but  only  at  odd  times,  and  for 
short  distances,  for  they  could  not 
trust  him  on  a  long  road.  He  came  to 
see  me,  and  I  was  never  more  dis- 
gusted with  any  man  in  my  life.  He 
was  a  man  of  wonderful  genius.  He 
is  dead  now,  so  I  can  mention  his  case. 
You  know,  in  California  coaches  are 
driven  down  very  steep  mountains, 
and,  to  insure  safety,  they  have  a  very 
strong  brake,  operated  and  controlled 
by  the  foot,  and  with  this  brake  the 
coach  is  controlled  and  kept  steady. 
A  driver  once  said  to  me.  as  we  were 


going  down  the  side  of  a  mountain 
with  an  incline  of  two  thousand  feet  in 
two  and  a  half  miles :  "These  horses 
are  in  full  gallop,  but  they  don't  pull." 
He  had  his  foot  on  the  brake,  and  we 
were  going  at  such  a  tremendous  rate 
that  I  had  to  hold  on  to  both  sides  of 
the  seat  on  which  I  sat,  lest  I  should 
go  over  with  the  impetus  of  swirling 
round  the  curves.  It  is  for  just  such 
occasions  that  these  powerful  brakes 
are  required.  The  man  of  whom  I 
have  spoken  was  visited  on  his  death- 
bed by  his  sister,  who  said  to  him, 
"George,  why  don't  you  keep  your  foot 
still?  What  is  the  matter  with  you? 
What  do  you  keep  lifting  your  knee 
for?"  "Oh!"  he  said,  "I  am  on  an 
awful  down  grade,  and  I  cannot  find 
the  brake."  Young  people,  your  foot 
is  on  the  brake  today.  Keep  it  there ! 
In  God's  name,  keep  it  there !  You 
may  make  your  future  just  what  you 
choose  to  make  it. — T-  B.  Gough. 


"That  Flynn  Boy." 

By  John  Henry  Evans. 

XXIX.  time  like  this,  there  is  a  lurking  notion 

deep  down  in  us  that  things  are  not 
so  bad  as  they  seem.  Thus  the  young- 
ster who  has  been  doing  wrong  says 
to  his  companions  in  mischief  that 
he'll  get  a  dreadful  licking,  but  in- 
wardly he  is  of  the  opinion  that  he 
will  either  escape  or  be  whipped  only 
lightly.  And  so  it  was  with  the  Saints. 
While  they  felt  that  something  would 
I'rppen  to  justify  all  their  alarm,  they 
rrvertheless  felt  vaguely  that  things 
were  not  so  bad  as  they  looked. 

Still  they  took  every  precaution 
that  they  could.  The  president  of  the 
conference  at  Manchester  was  sent  for. 
'"Things  are  happening  so  fast,"  Gus 
explained,  "that  the  president  ought 
to  be  here.  Besides,  the  more  we  have 
the  Detter."  And  Ira  had  agreed. 
Moreover,  prior  to  the  meeting  the 
three  missionaries  knelt  down  in  Gus's 
lodgings  and  offered  a  most  fervent 
pra_\-er  to  God  that  the  designs  of  their 
adversaries  might  be  frustrated.  They, 
too,  were  in  their  places  long  before 


A  few  nights  after  the  events  re- 
corded in  the  preceding  chapter  had 
occurred  another  meeting  was  held  at 
the  same  place,  which  served  at  once 
to  show  the  strength  of  the  opposition 
and  its  weakness. 

Long  before  the  time  for  beginning 
the  meetitng  the  hall  was  crowded  be- 
yond its  capacity.  Had  the  meeting 
not  been  announced  at  the  preceding 
one  and  advertised  extensively  by 
means  of  handbills  and  notices  in  the 
paper,  it  would  none  the  less  have  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention.  To 
begin  with,  the  unexpected  events, 
most  dramatic  in  their  nature,  had 
been  widely  reported,  not  only  in  the 
public  prints,  but  by  the  more  effective 
medium  of  the  human  tongue.  When 
a  thing's  in  print,  there  it  is  for  all 
time.  Every  one  who  reads  it  reads 
esentially  the  same  facts.  Whereas, 
when  a  bit  of  news  passes  along  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  it  grows  enormously 
in  the  simple  process  of  passing,  each 
teller  of  the  tale  omitting  points  and 
supplying  embellishments  according 
to  his  taste  and  imagination.  And  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  theatrical  affair 
of  a  few  nights  before  had  lost  none 
of  its  spectacular  quality  in  its  rounds. 
Besides,  it  was  generally  surmised  that 
the  Palyphemus  crowd  would  hardly 
be  content  with  the  astonishing  upshot 
of  their  plans  that  night,  but  that  their 
appetite  for  scenes  had  only  been 
whetted.  And  so  the  place,  as  I  say, 
was  more  than  full  long  before  it  was 
time  to  begin. 

But  the  public,  in  that  neighbor- 
hood at  least,  were  not  alone  in  their 
tip-toe  expectations.  The  elders  and 
their  friends  were  in  a  state  of  deep 
apprehension.  And  they  would  have 
been  more  so  had  they  known  that 
their  suspicions  as  to  the  backing  the 
last-row  bunch  had,  were  grounded  so 
well.     For,  whatever  we  may  say  at  a 


the  time  for  commencing  the  meeting. 

The  bunch  were  there  sure  enough. 
No  smile  was  on  their  faces  now,  but 
grim  determination  on  every  line. 
They  occupied  the  same  row  of  seats 
they  had  used  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion. 

"I  guess  you'd  better  take  charge 
of  the  meeting,"  Flynn  said,  turning 
to  the  president. 

"No,"  was  the  reply;  "this  is  your 
meeting.     I'm  here  only  as  a  visitor." 

Gus  got  up  from  his  seat  and  went 
into  the  pulpit. 

lie  stood  there  for  a  moment  wait- 
in.T  for  the  hum  of  conversation  to 
cease.  His  form  appeared  to  be  that 
of  a  giant  as  it  rose  behind  the  breast- 
work, tall  and  powerful.  This  large- 
ness alone  very  obviously  impressed 
the  audience,  for  many  pairs  of  eyes 
were  seen  to  measure  his  proportions. 
His  face,  however,  was  livid  and  his 
determined  lips  set  as  in  wax. 
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"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
when  absolute  quiet  reigned,  "I  want 
to  say  a  word  before  our  meeting  be- 
gins. This  is  our  hall  tonight.  We 
have  hired  it  and  paid  for  it.  And 
what  is  more,  we  will  hold  a  meeting 
here  tonight.  I  want  to  say  this  by 
way  of  warning.  Nobody  shall  be 
permitted  to  break  up  this  meeting." 

The  young  elder  said  this  in  a  quiet, 
but  determined  way.  There  was  no 
bluster  about  it,  no  gesticulation  of 
the  hand,  no  movement  of  the  head. 
As  he  uttered  the  last  word,  his  jaw 
snapped. 

No  one  stirred.  No  one  spoke.  The 
silence  was  painfully  oppressive.  But 
there  was  a  queer  look  on  the  faces 
of  the  bunch. 

Presently,  when  the  full  significance 
of  the  incident  had  sunk  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  audience,  some  one 
applauded  and  cried,  "Here!  here!" 
Instantly  the  house  broke  out  in  ap- 
plause and  cries  of  approval. 

Consternation,  disappointment,  rage 
sat  on  the  brows  of  the  Polyphemus 
crowd  !     Would  they  remain  thus  ? 

The  preliminaries  over,  Gus  rose  to 
speak.  Here  again  the  president  had 
declined  to  participate.  "You're  abund- 
antly able,  it  seems,  to  handle  aflfairs. 
Go  ahead,  and  God  bless  you!" 

Flynn  had  naturally  a  pleasing  pres- 
ence and  a  musical  voice.  But  tonight 
he  surpassed  himself.  It  seemed  that 
a  power  outside  himself  had  taken  pos- 
session of  him,  yet  without  obliterating 
certain  peculiarities  of  his,  using  his 
-  voice,  his  hands,  his  entire  body,  but 
raising"  these  to  the  highest  degree  of 
effectiveness.  His  ideas  flowed  free. 
Indeed,  at  times  they  appeared  like 
a  torrent  pushing  itself  furiously 
through  an  opening  altogether  too 
small  for  it  to  pass  out  at.  And  his 
tongue  was  fluent  as  the  most  man- 
ageable liquid.  Above  him  seemed  to 
be  a  canopy  of  words,  pregnant  with 
the  choicest  ideas,  and  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  reach  up  and  take  those  he 
wished  for. 

Only  once  was  he  interrupted,  and 


then  the  interruption  only  increased 
the  sympathy  of  his  audience  for  him. 

On  the  speaker's  left  and  towards 
the  rear  of  the  house  a  thin  little  man 
whose  collar,  which  buttoned  at  the 
back,  betokened  him  to  be  a  minister, 
got  up  and  asked  if  he  might  put  a 
question.  Being  told  that  he  would  be 
permitted  one,  he  said : 

"If,  as  you  say,  baptism  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  salvation,  how  is  it  that 
the  thief  who  was  crucified  with  Jesus 
was  saved  without  baptism?" 

Quick  as  a  flash,  Gus  asked,  "How 
do  you  know  he  wasn't  baptized?" 

This  sally  was  followed  by  a  burst 
of  laughter  from  the  audience. 

While  the  questioner  was  recover- 
ing from  his  confusion,  the  preacher 
went  on  to  explain  the  passage.  But 
by  the  time  he  got  well  on  his  way 
with  the  explanation,  the  minister, 
having  regained  his  presence  of  mind, 
insisted  on  putting  some  more  in- 
quiries. Then  question  and  answer 
flew  past  each  other,  the  minister  get- 
ting the  worst  of  it  increasingly.  Of 
course,  he  lost  his  head.  Finally,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  middle  aisle  to- 
ward the  door.  But  some  men  blocked 
the  way.  He  made  for  the  back  door, 
which  was  to  the  right  of  the  speak- 
er's desk,  a  side  entrance.  Meantime, 
texts  of  scripture  were  flung,  like  hail- 
stones, from  the  pulpit.  He  increased 
his  pace  with  the  number  of  Bible  pas- 
sages till,  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
door,  he  was  in  full  trot.  The  audi- 
ence, unable  to  restrain  itself,  broke 
out  in  loud  laughter  and  applause ! 

It  was  Gus's  custom  to  preach  con- 
structive discourses.  He  never  tore 
down  anyone's  faith.  There  was  too 
much  to  do,  he  thought,  in  building 
up  his  own  creed,  and  so  he  had  no 
time  to  spare  on  the  creeds  of  others. 
This  idea,  too,  he  had  got  from  Sil- 
verton,  or  rather,  from  Joseph  Smith 
through  Silverton.  For  that  estimable 
man  had  shown  him  the  Prophet's 
statement,  which  he  gave  as  a  com- 
mand, not  to  contend  with  others  on 
account  of  their  faith,  or  systems  of 
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religion,  but  to  pursue  a  steady  course, 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  pull 
down  persecution,  while  those  who 
took  the  opposite  course  should  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  so 
he  did  on  this  occasion. 

As  the  meeting  was  on  the  point  of 
being  dismissed,  someone  in  the  rear 
of  the  room,  presumably  one  of  the 
bunch,   shouted  cut: 

"We'll  get  you  yet,  you  bloody  red- 
head !" 

Walking  home  from  the  meeting, 
the  conference  president  congratulated 
Gus  on  his  discourse.  "I  never  heard 
anything  like  it  before,"  he  commented. 
"If  ever  a  man  was  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  you  were  at  that 
meeting.  Your  face  fairly  shone  with 
the  splendor  of  God !" 

Flynn  said  nothing,  but  walked  on 
in  silence  with  his  two  missionary 
companions.  Suddenly  he  stopped, 
faced  the  president,  and  said  to  him 
in  the  most  solemn  manner : 

"President,  if  you  ever  anywhere  see 
me  go  ofif  the  track,  just  remind  me 


of  tonight." 


XXX. 


The  next  move  on  the  checkerboard 
of  Gus's  missionary  life  was  of  an 
extremely  puzzling  character.  And 
the  more  he  thought  about  it  the  more 
he  was  puzzled,  till  light  was  shed 
from  a  totally  unexpected  source. 

He  had  received  a  letter  from  home 
— a  long-expected  one  with  money  in 
it, — and  he  had  gone  to  the  post  office 
to  cash  the  order.  As  he  turned  from 
the  window  with  the  money  in  his  hand 
he  noticed  a  tough-looking  fellow  in 
the  act  of  jerking  a  watchful  eye  off 
him.  But  he  thought  very  little  of  the 
matter  at  the  time.  Depositing  the 
coin  in  his  purse  and  the  purse  in  his 
pocket,  he  sauntered  out  and  into  the 
art  gallery  across  the  street.  No 
sooner  had  he  begun  to  look  at  some 
favorite  pictures,  however,  than  he 
remembered  that  a  question  he  had 
meant  to  ask  at  the  post  office  had 


slipped  his  mind.  So  he  left  the  gal- 
lery to  go  and  make  the  inquiry.  As 
he  passed  out  at  the  door,  he  encoun- 
tered the  same  suspicious-appearing 
individual. 

"Aha !"  he  said  to  himself.  "I  guess 
I'd  better  keep  an  eye  on  you.  If  I 
meet  you  once  again  accidentally  this 
way,  I  shall  think  something's  up!" 

And  he  did  keep  an  eye  on  him,  but 
without  letting  on  that  he  did.  The 
fellow  entered  the  art  gallery,  but 
came  out  almost  immediately.  After 
casting  a  careless  glance  about  for  a 
moment,  he  took  up  the  trail  after  the 
missionary. 

Gus,  preacher  though  he  was,  had 
the  blood  of  a  sportsman  in  his  veins, 
and  sometimes,  not  often,  but  once  in 
a  while,  it  surged  hotly  through  its 
natural  channels.  This  was  one  of 
those  times.  His  training  in  boxing 
cried  out  for  exercise. 

"I'll  lead  you  a  merry  chase,  my 
man,"  he  said  to  himself,  "if  that's  what 
you  want !  It's  been  a  long  time  since 
I  had  a  bit  of  fun.  And  it  shall  go 
hard  with  me  but  I'll  delve  below  your 
deepest  mine !" 

The  two  passed  each  other  on  the 
street,  and  Gus  rcrentered  the  picture 
gallery.  He  watched  the  door  with 
the  tail  of  his  eye,  as  he  went  on  his 
inspection  of  the  pictures.  Presently 
his  newly-acquainted  shadow  came  in 
and  began  his  round  of  the  portraits. 

Flynn  intentionally  prolonged  his 
stay  in  the  gallery.  But  he  was  never 
for  a  moment  out  of  the  eye-range  of 
his  follower.  He  gave  the  fellow  no 
further  attention,  however.  He  had 
other  plans.  Besides,  he  did  not  wish 
to  attract  his  notice  or  arouse  his  sus- 
picions. 

When  he  could  no  longer  decently 
stay  in  the  gallery  without  awakening 
the  curiosity  of  the  keeper,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  shadow,  he  went  to  the 
public  library.  Not  long  after  he  had 
seated  himself  at  a  table,  book  in 
hand,  the  stranger  made  his  appear^ 
ance,  got  a  book  from  the  shelf,  and 
sat  down  at  another  table  not  far  off. 
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Gus,  of  course,  pretended  not  to  have 
noticed  the  arrival 

It  was  dark  when  Flynn  left  the 
Hbrary.  The  questionable  character 
also  came  through  the  door  pretty 
soon..  Gus  walked  down  the  street, 
taking  care  to  keep  in  the  light  of  the 
lamp-posts  whenever  he  could.  The 
man  followed  him  at  an  easy  distance. 
Gus  increased  his  pace.  His  follower 
increased  his  pace.  Then  Gus  slack- 
ened his  gait.  The  fellow  in  the  rear 
thereupon  slaskened  his.  Flynn  now 
left  the  main  thoroughfare  and  en- 
tered a  side  street.  He  zig-zagged  his 
trail  over  main  streets,  residence  dis- 
tricts, and  alleys,  keeping  up  a  good 
lively  speed.  At  every  dark  place  he 
cast  an  eye  back  till  his  pursuer — for 
this  is  what  he  had  become  now — had 
passed  a  lighted  street  lamp. 

At  one  of  the  crossings  near  the 
center  of  town  a  carriage  suddenly 
pulled  up.  A  woman  rushed  out  of 
it,  ran  after  Flynn,  and  accosted  him. 

"Miss  Woodstock!" 

"Mr.  Flynn,"  she  whispered,  catch- 
ing her  breath  after  the  short  run,  and 
in  her  excitement,  "you're  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  bad  man !  Your  life 
is  really  in  danger!  He's  one  of  the 
gang !  Please  get  in  the  carriage  with 
me,  and  Fll  drive  you  home." 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Woodstock,  very 
much,"  he  replied,  "but  I'm  just  hav- 
ing a  little  fun.     I'm — " 

"But  it'll  be  no  fun.  Mr.  FIvnn! 
He'll—" 

"I'm  able  to  take  care  of  myself,  I 
assure  you.  Let  me  give  you  a  hand 
to  your  carriage." 

As  he  helped  her  in,  she  added,  "I'm 
coming  to  see  you  tomorrow  at  eleven. 
May  i?" 

"Certainly.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you." 

The  carriage  was  driven  off,  and 
Gus  resumed  his  meanderings.  He 
made  for  a  certain  darkened  quarter 
of  town  as  if  he  would  go  home. 

He  thought  over  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  Miss  Woodstock.  Where 
had  she  come  from?     Did  she  know 


about  this  man  following  him  ?  She 
must  know,  else  she  would  not  have 
been  so  much  excited.  But  how  did 
she  know  ?  And  why  was  she  excited  ? 
And  then  what  did  she  mean  by  "one 
of  the  gang?"  Gus  had  believed  the 
man  to  have  followed  him  on  account 
of  the  money.  Clearly  he  was  puz- 
zled. Questions  came  to  him  pell-mell, 
but  no  answers. 

Then  his  dream  of  a  fortnight  ago 
came  to  his  mind.  This  was  its  mean- 
ing. The  precipice  was  her  carriage. 
This  man  had  been  deliberately  set 
on  his  trail  in  order  to  create  a  situa- 
tion where  he  would  fall  into  a  trap ! 

And  he  meditated  a  terrible  re- 
venge. 

Meantime  the  villain  pursued,  as 
the  detective  story  has  it.  Gus  could 
now  hear  his  footsteps  on  the  cobble- 
stone walk.  He  was  getting  nearer 
and  nearer. 

Gus  entered  a  blind  alley.  At  first 
it  was  narrow  with  continuous  houses 
on  both  sides.  Then  it  snddenly 
widened,  opening  up  behind  two  com- 
fortable corners.  The  moon  shone 
brightly,  enabling  Flynn  and  his  pur- 
suers to  see  each  other  with  tolerable 
clearness. 

Crouching  down  behind  the  corner 
of  a  brick  house,  Flynn  waited  breath- 
less. He  kept  his  eye  upward,  at  a 
point  where  he  expected  the  fellow  to 
show  his  head.  Gradually  there  ap- 
peared, not  a  human  head,  but  a  cop- 
per-wire slip-noose.  Presently  the 
hand  that  held  it  came  in  view,  then 
the  head  and  form  of  the  hand's 
owner. 

The  next  instant  the  fellow  lay 
sprawling  and  still  on  the  ground ! 
Flynn  had  sent  up  one  huge  fist  after 
another  on  the  point  of  the  thug's 
chin — the  surest  place  to  do  mischief 
in  a  fight — with  that  he  was  grounded 
thus  suddenly. 

Gus  took  the  slip-noose  and  put  it 
into  his  pocket,  felt  of  the  man's  pulse 
to  see  that  his  blows  had  not  been  too 
hard,  and  then  leisurely  took  his  way 
in  the  direction  of  his  lodgings. 
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"A  visitor's  coming  to  see  me  this 
morning,  Brother  Hewhng,"  said  Gus 
the  next  morning,  as  the  two  mission- 
aries   sat    at    breakfast. 

"Oh!  and  may  I  ask  who  it  is?" 

"Certainl}'.     It's  Miss  Woodstock." 

"Miss  Woodstock!  I  thought  she'd 
quit  us — given  up  in  disappointment 
and  gone  to  pastures  new." 

"You  mustn't  speak  that  way  of  her, 
Brother  Hewhng!" 

"Ex-cuse  me!"  cried  Ira,  elongating 
the  words  to  give  them  prodigious 
volume,  and  then  laughing  heartily. 
"I  forgot." 

Gus  colored.  "I  didn't  mean  what 
you  thought  I  did,"  he  explained. 

■"What  did  I  think  you  thought? 

Flynn  smiled.  "Anyhow,  she's 
coming  to  see  me.  So  she  said  last 
night. 

"I  wondered  where  you  were  last 
night,"  Ira  insinuated. 

Then  Gus  related  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  met  Miss  Wood- 
stock the  evening  before.  Ira's  sur- 
prise and  admiration  knew  no  bounds. 
He  would  have  given  the  world,  he 
said,  if  he  had  taken  boxing  lessons, 
forgetting,  for  the  time  being,  all 
about  the  young  woman.  Then  recol- 
lecting the  main  fact,  he  said : 

"Well,  if  that  girl  doesn't  beat  the 
band  !  She's  certainly  a  conundrum  ! 
What  do  you  make  of  her  now?" 

"Nothing — absolutely  nothing!"  was 
the  reply.  "The  more  I  know  the 
less  I  understand." 

"Wonder  why  she  hasn  t  been 
around  lately?"  Ira  inquired,  with  the 
air  of  not  expecting  to  get  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  his  question.  In  fact, 
he  did  not  expect  an  answer  at  all,  for 
he  went  on  without  waiting  for  one. 
"She  wasn't  at  either  of  our  two  big 
meetings.  By  George,  come  to  think 
of  it,  she  hasn't  been  around  here 
(he  meant  among  the  Saints)  since 
that  affair  out  on  the  farm !' 

"No — I  think  not,"  Gus  said  simply, 

Ira  watched  his  companion  with   a 


keen  eye.  He  weighed  Flynn's  tone 
of  voice,  as  well  as  his  words,  his  ac- 
cent, his  every  look.  He  tried  to  di- 
vine what  Gus's  real  feelings  were. 
Now  he  imagined  that  Flynn  cared 
and  now  that  he  didn't.  He  was  too 
gentlemanly  to  probe  for  those  feel- 
ings with  questions.  Indeed,  it  would 
most  likely  have  done  nc  good  if  he 
had.  There  was  no  fishing  with  Gus. 
But  Ira's  more  than  feminine  curios- 
ity on  the  subject  almost  burnt  his 
heart  out  on  occasions.  Gus  had  but 
one  object  of  curiosity,  whereas  his 
companion  had  two. 

"Well,  she's  not  after  religion,  any- 
way— that's  certain,"   Ira   said. 

"She  admitted  that  to  me,'  Gus  as- 
sented. 

"Well,  then,  she  must  have  be^n 
after  you." 

"She  admitted  that,  too." 

"But  why  doesn't  she  hang  around, 
then?  A  man's  way  wouldn't  be  to 
run  away  from  somebody  when  he 
wanted  them !" 

"She  knew  it  wouldn't  do  any  good," 
Gus  explained.  'And  then  my  dream 
of  her  settled  matters,  you  know." 

"But  that  was  after  she  had  gone 
away." 

"Yes;  I  meant  last  night." 

"Oh !  But  what  puzzles  me  most," 
Ira  confessed,  "is  why  she  tried  to  save 
you  from  being  sand-bagged  by  that 
man,  or,  rather,  caught  in  his  noose." 

"Or  how  she  knew  about  the  affair 
at  all — that's  what  stumps  me  most. 
Unless  it  is  the  purpose  of  her  visit 
this  morning." 

"It  won't  do  any  good  to  ask  ques- 
tions this  way,"  Ira  said.  "Besides. 
I've  some  letters  to  write.  I'll  go  up 
stairs  so  as  not  to  disturli  you." 

.'\nd  he  left  the  room.  As  he  did  so, 
however,  he  cautioned  Gus : 

"Remember  your  dream,  old  boy !" 

His  companion  said  nothing. 

For  a  long  time  Flynn  sat  there,  his 

•elbow    on    the    table    and    his    fingers 

drumming    on    the    cloth     after  _  his 

fashion.     The  same  old  questions  put 
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themselves  to  him  over  and  over  again 
— and  some  others. 

Presently  the  landlady  entered  to 
announce  that  a  young  woman  wished 
to  see  Mr.  Flynn. 


"Show  her  in,  please,  will  you?" 
And    Miss    Elsie    Woodstock    came 

into    tlie    room    smiling    in    her    most 

charming  manner. 

(to  be  continued.) 


"Back  to  the  Soil." 

B\<  Dr.  J.  M.  Tanner. 


IIL 


"Back  to  the  soil"  is  a  new  econ- 
omic cry,  but  it  does  not  mean  ex-- 
actly  what  it  says,  for  most  of  those 
who  are  asked  to  go  back  to  the  land 
have  never  been  there  to  know  its  life 
and  meaning.  Then  it  is  also  the  cry 
of  the  speculator,  the  motto  of  the 
Boosters'  club  and  the  land  agent. 
There  is  really  today  only  one  method 
by  which  we  may  learn  the  way  back 
to  the  land,  the  way  from  which  our 
fathers  departed  decades  ago.  That 
way  is  through  the  new  medium  ot 
communication  with  the  soil,  the  me- 
dium of  the  agricultural  college  and 
the  books  which  tell  of  new  discover- 
ies made  in  farm  life.  But  our  young 
men  may  not  all  enjoy  the  opportu- 
nities of  school  and  its  course  of  edu- 
cation. They  may,  however,  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  newest 
investigations  of  life  on  the  farm. 
There  are  books  from  which  men  may. 
if  they  will  by  persistent  study,  acquire 
a  knowledge  and  fondness  for  this 
higher  and  better  life.  The  literature 
of  the  farm  should  arrest  our  atten- 
tion, make  us  thoughtful,  plodding 
readers  of  those  books  which  reveal 
to  us  a  new  profession,  a  new  life,  and 
a  higher  standard  of  knowledge. 

Recently  I  was  present  at  a  so-called 
"Round-up"  in  the  .Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  the  State.  I  was  impressed 
bv  the  fact  that  those  present  were 
mostly  inen  and  women  of  mature 
years.  Young  men  were  not  there,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  students  of  the  insti- 
tution. But  T.ogan  and  adjoining 
towns   were    full    of   yrnmg   men    who 


could  and  should  have  attended  this 
"Round-up"  to  their  great  future  ad- 
vantage. 

How  long  does  it  take  to  go  back 
to  the  land?  Is  it  a  journey  of  a  day 
or  a  journey  of  a  week?  It  is  neither. 
It  is  the  journey  of  years,  the  journey 
of  a  lifetime,  the  journey  of  genera- 
tions. It  is  the  journey  from  a  passing 
conviction  to  a  materialization  of  the 
best  that  can  be  imagined  about  farm 
life.  A  farm  library  should  be  in 
every  home  for  it  is  always  a  distinct 
advantage  to  family  life  when  one  or 
more  of  the  sons  of  that  home  become 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
The  books  from  such  a  library  should 
be  read  thoughtfully  and  re-read,  and 
studied  so  as  to  make  the  discoveries. 
of  the  new  agriculture  a  part  of  life 
itself.  The  cry  of  "back  to  the  land" 
is  not  easily  heard  and  will  scarcely  be 
heeded  by  the  present  generation. 
Sound  travels  slowly,  more  slowly 
than  light,  and  we  see  the  light  before 
we  hear,  and  we  hear  before  we  heed. 
But  as  the  repeated  sound  hammers 
on  our  ears  we  open  the  doors  of  life 
to  the  call  of  the  farm  and  many  a 
boy  in  time  will  learn  to  enjoy  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  cry  "back  to  the  land"  is  some- 
thing in  which  our  girls  should  join 
our  sons  that  both  may  be  in  harmony 
with  the  improved  life  which  the  farm 
is  ushering  in.  Many  a  girl  makes  a 
sad  mistake  when  she  imagines  that 
she  will  he  happier  in  the  city  where 
she  luav  join  in  the  whirl  nf  social  ex- 
citement and  pursue  a  pleasure-loving 
life.  The  temptations  of  such  a  life 
are  not  easily  withstood  and  her  young 
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does  not  yield  himself  to  them.  Then 
come  jealousy,  envy,  distrust,  disap- 
pointment, and  often  despair.  If  she 
had  only  known  in  her  young  mar- 
ried days  that  the  farm  was  character- 
ized bv  the  absence  of  many  of  the  se- 
verest temptations  which  entrap  young 
manhood,  she  would  have  welcomed 
it  in  the  beginning.  In  the  hour  of 
her  despair,  when  it  is  too  late,  she  be- 
wails her  misfortune  and  declares  her 
willingness  to  go  anywhere,  to  the 
farm  especially,  to  escape  the  bitter 
disappointments  that  have  perhaps 
wrecked  her  happiness  and  destroyed 
her  home.  If  young  women  were  wise 
they  would  welcome  the  farm  and  the 
stability  it  gives  to  young  manhood 
and  the  advantages  it  affords  to  child 
life.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
farm  destroys  the  opportunity  of  edu- 
cation for  the  children  of  the  home 
By  that  is  meant  the  education  that 
comes    from    the    school    room.      But 


there  is  an  education  that  comes  from 
the  soil,  the  education  of  intelligent 
labor,  labor  that  tells  for  success  in 
life.  The  disadvantages  of  the  rural 
schoolhouse,  the  disadvantages  of  the 
mixed  school  can  never  be  greater  than 
the  idleness  that  comes  to  the  children 
in  the  cities.  They  have  good  schools, 
but  no  opportunity  to  receive  the 
higher  manhood  and  womanhood  that 
come  from  well-directed  toil  in  the 
field  and  in  the  home  on  the  farm. 
On  the  farm  there  is  given  to  the  girl 
a  chance  to  know  something  of  out- 
door life.  She  needs  that  life.  It  im- 
proves her  judgment,  enlarges  her 
vision  of  life,  and  broadens  her  ca- 
pacity to  do  things.  Outdoor  life  will 
always  be  helpful  to  the  women  who 
intelligently  and  industriously,  and 
with  propriety  pursue  it.  "Back  to  the 
farm"  is  a  healthful  cry,  but  it  should 
be  the  cry  of  our  boys  and  girls  for 
whom  the  farm  holds  in  store  so  many 
blessings. 


Going  to  Sleep. 


How  does  the  lily  go  to  sleep 

In  its  silver  cradle,  smooth  and  deep? 

Clouds  of  purple,  crimson,  gold. 

Melt  in  azure,  fold  on  fold; 

Stars  look  down,  so  mild  and  clear; 

Sweet  winds  whisper,  "By-lo,  dear!" 
So  the  lily  goes  to  sleep 
In  its  silver  cradle,  smooth  and  deep. 


How  does  the  baby  go  to  sleep 

In  its  downy  cradle,  warm  and  deep? 
Pearly  eyelids  gently  close. 
As  the  leaflets  of  the  rose; 
Mother  fondly  watches   nigh, 
Softly  singing,  "Lullaby!" 

So   the  baby  goes  to  sleep 

In  its  downy  cradle,  warm  and  deep. 


How  does  the  robin  go  to  sleep 
In  its  leafy  cradle,  soft  and  deep? 

Fainter  shines  the  daisied  hill; 

One  by  one  the  songs  grow  still; 

On  the  tree-top,  safe  and  high. 

Leaves  are  lisping,  "Rock-a-bye!" 
So  the  robin  goes  to  sleep 
In  its  leafy  cradle,  soft  and  deep. 


Who  is  it  watches  while  they  sleep 

In  their  nightly  cradles,  calm  and  deep? 

O   the  Father's  loving  care 

For  His  children  everywhere! 

P.aby,   lily,   robin,   rest 

Safely  on   His  boundless   breast! 
So  He  watches  while  they  sleep 
In   their  nightly  cradles,  calm  and  deep! 


Notes  on  Our  History. 

fiv  D.  IV.  Parratt. 


VIII. 


A  CROSS-COUNTRY  JOURNEY. 

We  recall  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and 
thirty-nine  other  survivors  of  the  ill 
fated  Narvaez  gold  hunting  expedi- 
tion were  stranded  upon  the  island  of 
III  Luck,  off  the  coast  of  Texas.  We 
also  remember  that  they  were  headed 
for  Mexico,  hoping  to  find  some  fel- 
low-Spaniards in  that  far  oflf  country. 
The  Indians  upon  the  111  Luck  island 
were  friendly  but  of  course  were  not 
agreeable  associates  for  the  proud, 
high-strung  Spaniards.  So  in  a  short 
time  four  of  the  company  were  dele- 
gated to  journey  westward  in  search 
of  clues  leading  to  some  isolated  Span- 
ish settlement  or  camp.  No  record 
was  ever  made  of  the  fate  of  this 
little  party.  The  thirty-six  left  behind 
were  soon  reduced  by  exposure  and 
disease  to  fifteen.  The  Indians  while 
otherwise  kind  to  the  strangers  scat- 
tered the  remaining  fifteen  so  badly 
that  they  all  were  never  permitted 
to  meet  again.  Those  who  did  man- 
age to  get  together  arranged  to  make 
a  determined  efifort  to  locate  their 
fellow  countrymen  in  distant  Mexico. 
Of  course  they  little  realized  the  enor- 
mous distance  between  them  and 
these  fellow  Spaniards.  If  they  did 
they  may  have  given  up  in  despair  and 
decided  to  cast  their  unhappy  lot  with 
the  red  skinned  natives.  But  it  is 
sometimes  good  to  be  ignorant  of  cer- 
tain facts.  So,  with  the  coming  of 
spring,  the  little  company  of  exiles, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  left  their 
Indian  acquaintances  and  started  over 
the  wilds  of  the  West.  The  two  un- 
fortunate were  De  Vaca  and  Lope  de 
Oviedo,  both  of  whom  were  too  ill  to 
undertake  the  hard  and  risky  journey. 

While  with  the  natives,  De  Vaca 
proved  himself  to  be  a  shrewd  trader 
and   often   in   company   with   some   of 


the  tribe  ventured  far  inland  to  barter 
with  other  Indians.  We  may  well 
imagine  that  he  was  ever  on  the  alert 
for  accounts  of  any  roaming  Span- 
iards who  might  per  chance  have  pre- 
ceded him  in  those  distant  parts.  It 
was  while  on  one  of  these  extended 
trading  trips  that  he  saw  those  won- 
derful "hunch-back  cows"  or  buffalos. 
This  undoubtedly  was  the  first  time 
that  any  European  ever  beheld  those 
beautiful   animals. 

The  two  Spaniards  left  behind  were 
never  satisfied  with  their  Indian  as- 
sociates and  when  favorable  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  they,  likewise, 
headed  for  the  West.  On  and  on  they 
walked,  following  clues  left  by  those 
who  preceded  them.  Day  after  day 
they  trudged  along  untl  finally  Oviedo, 
disheartened  and  discouraged,  gave  up 
and  returned  all  alone  to  the  friendly 
Indians.  But  De  Vaca,  with  dauntless 
courage,  plodded  on  and  in  due  time 
overtook  the  fag-end  of  the  main 
party.  This  remnant  of  the  "Mexico 
or  bust  party"  consisted  of  ,\nderas 
Dorantes,  Alonso  del  Castillo  Maldon- 
ado,  and  an  Arab  negro  slave  named 
Estavan  or  "Little  Steve."  What  ever 
became  of  the  vanguard  of  the  party 
has  never  been  told,  but  the  "fag  end" 
now  including  de  Vaca  kept  up  its 
long  and  tiresome  journey.  The 
wanderings  lead  through  miles  and 
miles  of  diversified  country  and  among 
many  sorts  of  Indian  tribes  of  different 
languages.  Camps,  villages,  and  cities 
were  encountered  and  many  cultivated 
fields  were  passed.  In  the  main,  the 
numerous  tribes  enroute  extended 
friendly  treatment  and  with  many  the 
fair  skinned,  bearded  strangers  and  the 
dark  skinned  Negro  were  rated  noth- 
ing short  of  beings  from  the  superna- 
tural realms.  Arising  to  the  occasion, 
the  Spaniards  profoundly  assumed  the 
role  of  medicine  men  with  such  pro- 
nouncecd    success    that    poor    natives 
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were  brought  by  the  score  to  be  cured 
of  diseases  and  infirmities.  And  so 
sincere  was  the  faith  of  the  Indians  in 
the  strange  visitors  that,  we  are  told, 
many  were  healed  and  made  whole. 
In  return  the  little  party  was  showered 
with  gifts  and  was  given  every  assist- 
ance on  its  long,  tedious  journey. 

De  Vaca  relates  that  the  medicine 
scheme  did  not  always  work  so  satis- 
factorily for  at  some  places  he  and  his 
companions  were  enslaved  and  com- 
pelled to  hard  labor,  and  says  he,  "My 
fingers  were  so  worn,  that,  did  a  straw 
but  touch  them,  it  would  draw  blood." 
Such  e.xperiences  must  have  been  the 
rare  exception.  The  Indian,  by  nature, 
is  hospitable  and  kind  to  the  stranger. 
Only  unjust  treatment  would  make  him 
otherwise.  De  V^aca  and  party,  way 
out  in  the  heart  of  an  unknown  wilder- 
ness among  strange  peoples,  were  so 
dependently  placed  that  to  take  undue 
advantage  of  the  Indians"  kindmess 
would  he  the  height  of  folly.  Their 
position  was  one  of  appreciation  and 
therefore  of  good  will  toward  the  na- 
tives. Consequently  the  Indians,  in  the 
main,  aided  rather  than  hindered  the 
Spaniards'  progress. 

Present  day  research  indicates  that 
the  little  group  of  wanderers  made  its 
wear\-  way  westward  to  the  River 
Pecos  at  a  place  about  one  hundred 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Rio 
Grande.  Still  headed  westward  the 
party  crossed  the  dreary  stretch  of 
partched  desert  land  and  finally  struck 
the  Rio  Grande.  Up  this  river  they 
then  wandered  subduing  obstacles,  one 
alter  another,  until  they  reached  the 
place  where  El  Paso  now  stands. 
Leaving  the  river  here  they  set  out 
almost  due  westward  through  desolate 
wastes,  over  the  divide,  and  on  to  the 
Pacific  slope  of  the  continent.  During 
the  entire  distance  they  were  ever  on 
the  lookout  for  Sjianish  soldiers  from 
Mexico.  How  delighted  they  must 
have  been  when  nearing  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Gulf  of  California  one  of 
their  number  sighted  a  metallic  buckle 
of  Spanish   design!     Mow  they  must 


have  strained  their  eyes  for  more  evi- 
dence !  Presently  they  discovered  a 
few  stakes  driven  into  the  ground 
where  horses  had  been  feeding  and 
tramping.  The  Indians  had  no  horses 
and  therefore  these  finds  were  indeed 
significant.  Further  encouragement 
greeted  the  party  not  many  days  later 
when  they  met  some  natives  who  told 
of  white  men  in  the  vicinity.  These 
^\•hite  men  rode  horses  and  brought 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  poor  Indians. 
The}i<  were  none  other  than  bold  Span- 
iards hunting  down  the  unfortunate 
"red  skins"  in  this  far  off  country  for 
the  purpose  of  herding  them  down 
into  Mexico  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  A 
few  days  passed  and  De  Vaca  met 
these  Spaniards.  We  may  well  imagine 
the  emotions  thrilling  the  bosoms  of 
the  little  party  of  haggard  wanderers 
as  they  beheld  their  fellow  men  ap- 
proaching on  the  horses.  For  five 
long  years  De  Vaca  and  associates  had 
wandered  and  suffered  in  hope  of 
finding  some  of  their  kind  in  the  re- 
mote wilderness.  Nearly  two  thou- 
sand miles  had  been  covered  in  their 
eager  search.  And  now,  at  last,  they 
were  awarded  by  the  sight  of  a  group 
of  well  kept,  merry  Spaniards. 

The  long  journey  and  many  hard- 
ships told  upon  the  wanderers  and 
their  wild,  ,  toughened  appearances 
made  the  slave  hunters  greet  them 
with  misgivings.  The  stories  told  of 
such  prolonged  walks  and  varied  ex- 
periences seemed  so  exaggerated  that 
De  Vfica  and  those  with  him  were 
suspected  as  madmen. 

Captain  Alcaraj  of  the  slave  himt- 
crs  soon  learned  that  De  Vaca  was  on 
good  terms  with  the  Indians  and  con- 
sequently could  approach  them  with- 
out any  trouble.  The  wiley  captain 
endeavered  to  make  use  of  this  knowl- 
edge by  trying  to  persuade  De  Vaca 
to  serve  as  a  decoy  in  capturing  choice 
Indians  for  the  slave  traders.  How- 
ever Alcaraj  was  sorely  disappointed 
in  tliis  for  instead  of  De  Vaca  betray- 
ing his  former  friends  he  fearlessly 
passed   the   word   of   warning   among 
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tliem  and  thus  defeated  the  cruel  ]nir- 
poses  of  the  mounted  Spaniards.  For 
so  doing  De  A'^^aca's  party  was  haught- 
ily prevented  from  proceeding  on  its 
journey  and  was  sent  under  guard 
southward  to  the  settlement  of  San 
Miguel  de  Culiacan,  then  the  extreme 
northern  frontier  town  of  the  Span- 
iards. The  place  was  reached  in  Mav, 
1536. 

The  officer  then  in  charge  of  Culia- 
can was  a  brave  and  sensible  man  by 
the  name  of  Melchior  Diaz.  The 
strangers  were  ushered  into  his  jires- 
ence  and  there  related  in  detail  the 
complete  account  of  their  wonderful 
and  varied  experiences  dating  from 
the  time  when  they  left  Cuba  under 
flving  colors  with  brave  Narvaez.  At 
this  conference,  the  negro,  Little 
Steve,  seems  to  have  taken  a  most 
active  part.  He  was  the  best  informed 
regarding  the  tribes  visited  and  coun- 
try seen.  "Steve,"  sa^'s  De  Vaca,  "was 
in  constant  conversation  with  them 
(the  natives"),  and  informed  himself 
about  the  wavs  we  wished  to  take,  of 
the  towns  that  there  were,  and  con- 
cerning the  things  of  .which  we  de- 
^■'red  to  know."  The  stories  related 
to  Diaz  bv  the  negro  were  most  re- 
markable. In  glowing  terms  he  told 
of  the  wonderous  country  through 
which  he  and  associates  had  traveled, 
of    big    villages    encountered,    of    ex- 


tensive cultivated  fields,  and  especially 
of  precious  stones  and  gold  ornaments 
possessed  by  the  natives. 

His  striking  account  of  so  much 
wealth  in  the  distant  wilderness,  ex- 
aggerated, no  doubt,  revived  the  old 
stories  so  often  told  and  retold  con- 
cerning the  "seven  cities"  somewhere 
in  the  far  north.  We  recall  the  dec- 
larations of  Tejos  relative  to  the  seven 
cities,  the  Spaniards'  interpretation  of 
the  Nahuatl  legend  about  the  seven 
caves,  and  also  the  very  old  tradition 
regarding  the  seven  cities  of  wealth 
and  glory  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  b}-  the  good  Bishop  of  Lisbon. 
Little  Steve's  bold  narrations  not  only 
revived  these  interesting  stories  but 
they  seemed  to  corroborate  them.  We 
are  not  surprised  then  to  learn  that 
renewed  plans  were  set  afoot  for  an- 
other expedition  into  the  mystic  north. 
This  was  to  be  far  better  equipped 
than  the  first  and  was  to  set  out  with 
every  assurance  of  successful  conquest. 
But  the  great  viceroy  of  Mexico  at 
this  time  was  a  shrewd  business  man 
and  before  putting  state  money  into  so 
big  an  undertaking  determined  to  get 
still  more  reliable  information  relative 
to  the  country  to  be  visited,  the  cities 
to  be  conquered,  and  the  routes  to  be 
traveled.  Concerning  this  we  shall 
speak  in  our  next  note. 


Luther's  Rebuke. 


Luther  tells  a  story  of  how  his  wife 
once  effectually  rebuked  him  for  giv- 
ing way  to  despondency ;  and  the  les- 
son is  one  that  should  come  home  very 
close  to  our  own  hearts. 

"At  one  time,"  writes  that  wonder- 
ful man,  "I  was  sorely  vexed  and  tried 
by  m\-  own  sinfulness,  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  world,  and  by  the  dangers 
that  beset  the  church.  One  morning  I 
saw  my  wife  dressed  in  mourning. 
Surprised,  I  asked  her  who  had  died. 
'Do  you  not  know?'  she  replied.  'Cnd 
in  heaven  is  dead!'  'How  can  ynu  t  ilk 
such  nonsense,  Katie?'  I  said.     'Ibiw 


can  God  die?  Why,  he  is  immortal, 
and  will  live  through  all  eternity.' 

"  'Is  that  really  true?'  she  asked. 

"  'Of  course,"  I  said,  still  not  perceiv- 
ing what  she  was  aiming  at.  'How 
can  vou  doubt  it?  As  surely  as  there 
is  a  God  in  heaven,  so  sure  is  it  that 
He  can  never  die.' 

"  'And  ^'et.'  she  said,  'though  you  do 
not  doubt  that,  yet  you  are  so  hope- 
less and  discouraged." 

"Then  I  observed  what  a  wise  wom- 
an my  wife  was,  and  mastered  my  sad- 
ness." 


Cheerfulness  at  Table. 


An  old  lady  who  looked  as  though 
she  might  have  belonged  to  the  "Sun- 
shine Society"  all  her  life,  was  asked 
by  a  friend  for  the  secret  of  her  never- 
failing  cheerfulness.  "I  think,"  said 
the  clever  old  lady,  ''it  is  because  we 
were  taught  in  our  family  to  be  cheer- 
ful at  table.  My  father  was  a  lawyer 
with  a  large  criminal  practice ;  his 
mind  was  harassed  with  difficult 
problems  all  day  long ;  yet  he  always 
came  to  the  table  with  a  smile  and  a 
pleasant  greeting  for  everyone,  and 
exerted  himself  to  make  the  table  hour 
delightful.  All  his  povi'ers  to  charm 
were  freely  given  to  entertain  his  fam- 
ily. Three  times  a  day  we  felt  his 
genial  influence,  and  the  effect  was 
marvelous.  If  a  child  came  to  the  table 
with  cross  looks  he  or  she  was  quietly 


sent  away  to  find  a  good  boy  or  girl, 
for  only  such  were  allowed  to  come 
within  that  loving  circle.  We  were 
taught  that  all  petty  grievances  and 
jealousies  must  be  forgotten  when 
meal  time  came,  and  the  habit  of  be- 
ing cheerful  three  times  a  day,  under 
all  circumstances,  had  its  effect  on 
even  the  most  sullen  temper." 

Much  is  said  and  written  these  days 
about  "table  manners."  Children  (in 
well-bred  families)  are  drilled  in  a 
knowledge  of  "good  form"  as  to  the 
use  of  the  fork  and  napkin ;  proper 
methods  of  eating  the  various  courses 
are  descanted  upon,  but  training  in  the 
most  important  grace  or  habit  a  child 
should  have,  that  of  cheerfulness  at 
table,  is  too  often  neglected. 


Faith. 


God  never  gave  us  faith  to  play  with 
It  is  a  sword,  but  it  was  not  made  for 
presentation  on  a  gala  day,  nor  to  be 
worn  on  state  occasions  only,  nor  to  be 
exhibited  upon  a  parade  ground.  It  is 
a  sword  that  was  meant  to  cut  and 
wound  and  slay ;  and  he  who,  has  it 
girt  about  him  may  expect,  between 
here  and  heaven,  that  he  shall  know 
what  battle  means.  Faith  is  a  sound, 
sea-going  vessel,  and  was  not  meant  to 


lie  in  dock  and  perish  of  dry  rot.  To 
whom  God  has  given  faith,  it  is  as 
though  one  gave  a  lantern  to  his  friend 
because  he  expected  it  to  be  dark  on  his 
way  home.  The  very  gift  of  faith  is  a 
hint  to  you  that  you  will  want  it ;  that 
at  certain  points  and  places  you  will  es- 
pecially require  it,  and  that,  at  all 
points,  and  in  every  place,  you  will 
really  need  it. — C.  H.  Spurgeon. 


The  Voice  of  The  Shepherd. 


A  man  in  India  was  accused  of  steal- 
ing a  sheep.  He  was  brought  before 
the  judge,  and  the  supposed  owner  of 
til?  sheep  was  present.  Both  claimed 
the  sheep,  and  had  witnesses  to  prove 
their  claims :  so  it  was  not  easv  to  de- 
cide to  whom  the  sheep  belonged. 
Knowing  the  habits  of  the  shepherds 
and  the  sheep,  the  judge  ordered  the 
animal  to  be  brought  into  court,  and 
sent  one  of  the  two  men  into  another 
room,  while  he  told  the  other  to  call 


the  sheep,  and  see  whether  it  would 
come  to  him.  But  the  poor  sheep,  not 
knowing  "the  voice  of  a  stranger," 
would  not  go  to  him.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  other  man  in  the  adjoining 
room,  growing  impatient,  gave  a  kind 
of  a  "chuck,"  upon  which  the  sheep 
bounded  away  towards  him  at  once. 
Th"s  "chuck"  was  the  way  in  which 
he  had  been  used  to  call  the  sheep,  and 
it  was  at  once  decided  that  he  was  the 
real  owner. 
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Salt  Lake  City,  September,  1914 

The  Home  and  the  Sunday   School. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  were  it  not 
for  the  existence  of  the  home  and  its 
chief  product — children — there  would 
be  no  need  for  the  Sunday  School.  The 
Sunday  School  exists  for  the  purpose, 
I)rimarily,  of  supplementing  the  home, 
and  assisting  parents  in  their  sacred 
work  of  training  children.  The  rela- 
tionship, therefore,  which  exists  be- 
tween  them   finds  expression   in   their 


common  purpose  of  developing  char- 
acter. Sunday  School  teachers  and 
parents  alike  should  be  interested  in  the 
fundamentals  of  moral  training  as  well 
as  in  bringing  about  a  mutual  under- 
standing and  intelligent  co-operation 
of  forces.  What  are  the  purposes  of 
moral  training?  We  are  agreed  that 
all  such  purposes  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  apt  expression:  to  help  the  child 
to  become  a  man  or  woman  who  "loves 
and  serves  God  and  man."  The  two 
great  forces  in  the  child's  life  which 
must  be  counted  upon  to  do  this  work 
are  the  home  and  the  Sunday  School, 
and  since  they  are  supplementary  to 
each  other,  what  is  not  done  by  one 
must  be  done  by  the  other.  If  the 
home  fails  to  school  the  child  in  right 
personal  habits,  to  develop  and  nurture 
the  religious  feelings,  to  accustom  him 
to  the  warmth  and  grandeur  of  right 
religious  services  and  simple  forms  of 
worship,  all  of  which  rightfully  belong 
to  the  home  function,  then  the  child's 
right  demands  that  this  service  be 
rendered  by  the  Sunday  School  or 
rather  by  the  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
School. 

In  the  beginning,  then,  we  should 
make  clear  to  ourselves  the  distinction 
between  moral  training  and  moral  in- 
struction. By  the  former  is  meant  the 
training  of  the  child  which  results  in 
the  formation  of  right  habits  of  con- 
duct— right  habitual  response  to  the 
various  stimuli  so  that  conduct  be- 
comes predictable.  This  training  be- 
gins at  birth  and  lasts  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  years.  There  is  little  chance 
for  establishing  new  types  of  re-action 
after  this  age.  To  mould  instincts  into 
habits  and  fit  the  individual  to  live  his 
life  must  be  the  work  alike  of  the  home 
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and  the  Sunday  School  during  these  . 
twelve  or  fourteen  years.  Most  habits 
rest  upon  a  foundation  of  instincts  and 
the  work,  therefore,  consists  of  the  re- 
cognition of  the  emergence  of  the  sev- 
eral instincts  and  the  bringing  about 
of  such  repetition  of  instructive  acts- 
as  will  result  in  habit  formation. 

Moral  instruction,  on  the  other  hand, 
deals  with  ideals.  The  morality  of  an 
act  depends  upon  the  intention  back 
of  it ;  in  fact  there  is  no  morality  apart 
from  intention.  Moral  instruction, 
therefore,  concerns  itself  with  the  gen- 
eration of  right  intention,  the  creation 
of  right  ideals,  the  adoption  or  forma- 
tion of  right  motives. 

In  addition  to  these  fundamental 
conceptions  parents  in  the  home  and 
teachers  in  the  Sunday  School  must 
be  familiar  with  the  means  of  securing 
moral  training  and  giving  moral  in- 
struction, and  finally  must  come  into 
an  understanding  of  each  other's  work 
and  an  appreciation  of  each  other's 
ability  to  perform  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  efficient  co-operation  and  har- 
mony. 

Now,  since  it  is  the  work  of  the  Sun- 
day School  to  supplement  that  of  the 
home,  it  is  necessary,  first,  for  the  Sun- 
day School  teacher  to  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  parents  of 
the  children  who  make  up  the  class 
and  while  striving  to  completely  and 
perfectlv  supplement  the  work  that  is 
being  done  in  the  home,  to  undertake 
the  more  far-reaching  work  of  render- 
ing the  home  more  efficient.  Is  the 
home  unsatisfactory?  Do  the  parents 
not  appreciate  their  responsibility? 
Are  they  poorly  prepared  for  their 
work?  bo  they  know  anything  about 
child  life,  the  'instincts,  psychology, 
adolescence,  pre-adolescence  ?  Then  it 
is  the  duty,  the.  mission,  of  the  Sunday 
School  to  make  an  intelligent  diag- 
nosis and  to  set  about  the  work  of 
rehabilitating  that  home.  The  home 
has  never  been  in  greater  danger  than 
it  is  today.  We  must,  of  course,  main- 
tain in  a  satisfactory  condition  all  such 
homes  but  the  poor  one  must  be  made 


better.  This  is  the  work  of  the  Sun- 
day School. 

Is  the  Sunday  School  attempting  to 
do  this  work?  Yes,  more  sanely  and 
rationally  than  any  other  organization 
on  earth,  and  if  individual  teachers  are 
doing  their  duty,  no  home  will  be  left 
untouched  by  its  mighty  uplift.  Well 
trained  teachers  know  quickly  which 
children  come  to  their  Sunday  School 
classes  from  unsatisfactory  homes  and 
they  should  not  rest  until  the  fathers 
and  mothers  from  such  homes  are  en- 
rolled in  the  Parents'  Class.  This  ac- 
complished, the  way  will  naturally 
open  up  for  further  work. 

Social  activity  of  children  forms  an- 
other point  of  contact  between  the 
parents  in  the  home  and  the  teachers  in 
the  Sunday  School, — another  oppor- 
tunity for  intelligent  co-operation.  If 
children  are  well  graded  and  classi- 
fied, they  can  be  entertained  socially 
and  directed  to  splendid  advantage  in 
their  homes,  meeting  as  a  Sunday 
School  class  under  the  combined  chap- 
eronage  of  the  teacher  and  the  mother 
and  father  in  the  home  of  one  of  the 
members,  the  occasion  to  be  an  after- 
noon or  evening  function  as  the  ages 
of  the  children  would  indicate.  Let 
each  succeeding  meeting  be  held  at  a 
different  home  until  the  whole  list  of 
homes  has  been  utilized  and  a  wonder- 
fully fine  feeling  of  co-operation  will 
have  been  developed,  and  the  work 
itself  takes  on  an  aspect  of  reality  most 
beautiful  and  conducive  to  normal 
growth.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  is  real  teaching  and  requires  real 
men  and  women  to  do  it — -men  and 
women  with  red  blood  in  their  veins, 
who  know  the  difference  between 
dyspepsia  and  religious  emotion,  who 
have  not  forgotten  how  it  feels  to  be 
young,  and  who  by  their  very  presence 
compel  others  to  be  clean.  These  are 
the  teachers  who  are  more  concerned 
about  the  lives  their  students  lead  than 
the  number  of  passages  of  scripture 
they  can  repeat.  I  knew  a  boy  who 
could  beat  all  others  in  his  class  in 
repeating  scripture  but  out  of  the  class 
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he  was  the  least  clean  and  honest  of 
the  gronp. 

When  real  teachers  who  have  the 
power  of  surrounding  young  people 
with  an  atmosphere  of  reality,  who  un- 
derstand something  of  the  essence  of 
moral  training  and  of  moral  instruc- 
tion and  appreciate  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  work  in  intelligent  co- 
operation with  fathers  and  mothers 
who  have  a  keen  realization  of  their 
sacred  responsibility,  then,  indeed,  will 
there  be  that  harmony  between  these 
two  most  potent  elements  in  the  envir- 
onment of  childhood,  the  home  and 
the  Sunday  School,  that  is  needed,  and 
then  will  these  two — the  parent  and 
the  teacher — feeling  the  mighty  re- 
sponsibility of  their  sacred  common 
purpose,  and  realizing  that  they  too 
are  only  learners,  join  hands  and  say 
to  each  other  in  the  words  of  Van 
Dyke's  paraphrase  of  David,  called 
"The  Psalm  of  the  Good  Teacher." 

"The  Lord  is  my  teacher, 
I  shall  not  lose  the  way. 


"He    leadeth    me    in    the    lowly    path    of 

learning, 
He  prepareth  a  lesson  for  me  every  day; 
He    bringeth    me    to    the    clear   fountains 

of  instruction. 
Little  by  little  he  showeth  me  the  beauty 

of  truth. 

"The  world  is  a  great  book  that  He  hath 

written, 
He  turneth  the  leaves  for  me  slowly; 
They  are  all  inscribed   with   images   and 

letters, 
He  poureth  light  on  the  pictures  and  the 

words. 

"He  taketh  me  by  the  hand  to  the  hill- 
top of  vision, 

.\nd  my  soul  is  glad  when  I  preceive 
His   meaning; 

In  the  valley  also  He  walketh  beside  me. 

In  the  dark  places  he  whispereth  to  my 
heart. 

"Even    though    my   lesson   be   hard    it   is 

not  hopeless. 
For   the    Lord    is   patient   witr    His    slow 

scholar; 
He  will  wait  a  while  for  my  weakness, 
And  help  me  to  read  the  truth  through 

tears." 

— E.  G.  Gowans. 


If  Every  Home  Were  an  Altar. 

By   Irene   Avery   Jtidson   in   "The   Sunday    School  Times." 

If  every  home  were  an  altar 

Where  holiest  vows  were  paid, 
And  life's  best  gifts  in  sacrament 

Of  purest  love  were  laid; 


If  every  home  were  an  altar 
Where  harsh  or  angry  thought 

Was  cast  aside  for  kindly  one, 
And  true  forgiveness   sought; 

If  every  home  were   an   altar 

Where  hearts  weighed  dowti  with  care 
Could  find  sustaining  strength  and  grace 

In    sweet   uplift    of   prayer: 

Then  solved  would  be  earth's  problems, 
Banished  sin's  curse  and  blight; 

For  God's  own  love  would  radiate 
From   every   altar   light. 


ni 


Sunday  School  Work 


Superintendents'  Department. 

General  Superintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and  Stephen  L.  Richards. 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  OCTOBER. 

How  great  the  wisdom  and  the  love 

That  filled  the  courts  on  high, 
And  sent  the  Savior  from  above 

To  suffer,  bleed  and  die. 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  OCTOBER. 

John  13:34,  35. 

A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  That  ye  love  one  another ; 
as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another. 

By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love 
one  to  another. 


JUNIOR    Tlll-:(JL()(;iC.\l,    ll.ASS,    NOTTINGHAM,    ICXl.I.A  NU. 

Brethren  sitting,  left  to  right:  Irvin  S.  Noall,  Siipt.  of  Sunday 
School:  Wm.  W.  Seare,  Jesst  Knight,  class  teachers;  Walter  Hansen, 
First  Asst.   Stipt.:  John   G.   Beales,  Second   Asst.   Snpt, 


ANNUAL  STATISTICAL  AND  FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF 

LATTER-1 

DAY 

NAME  OF  STAKE 

STAKE 

OB   MISSION 

SUPERINTENDENT 
OR  MISSION 
PRESIDENT 

P.  0.  ADDRESS 

% 
o 

O 

6    ! 

III  HP 

Is 

as 
°s 

a  a 

ALBERTA   

ALPINE    

Geo.  E.  Oahoon 

Leavitt,  Alta.,  Canada! 
American   Fork,  Utah..' 

Thatcher,  Idaho 

Paris,  Idaho  

Collinston,  Utah 

Beaver,   Utah  

Smithfleld,  Utah  

Byron,  Wyoming 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

Blackfoot,  Idaho  

Brlgham.   Utah  

Logan,  Utah 

Price,   Utah  

Oakley,  Idaho 

Farmington,    Utah   

Hinckley,   Utah  

16 
17 
16 
23 
18 
11 
14 
7 
11 
20 
16 
14 

9 
38 
18 

9 
20 
11 

7 
15 
22 
11 
14 

i 

7 
11 
18 

8 

5 
11 
10 
18 
13 
20 
12 
22 
12 
10 
16 
18 
14 
12 
14 

8 
14 

4 

6 
23 
11 
10 
11 
16 
13 
14 
11 
12 
10 
22 

9 

8 
11 
14 
13 

B 

1599 
3761 
1411 
3042 
1914 
1037 
2565 
1215 
1862 
2511 
2458 
3580 
1393 
3241 
3703 
1070 
1667 
2134 
2529 
2673 
7524 
2238 
3298 
1262 
829 
4072 
1721 
1058 
1130 
682 
878 
4278 
2916 
2522 
2386 
3029 
1781 
1583 
3138 
2017 
1722 
3978 
1876 
758 
1854 
631 
610 
3851 
1000 
2569 
1468 
1785 
1768 
1020 
1429 
1577 
856 
6018 
1779 
708 
3343 
1584 
1469 
393 

1490    1 
3011    1 
1317 
2697 
1534 
861 
2416 
1037 
1449 
2255 
2194 
2943 
1047 
2730 
2916 
1052 
1360 
1873 
2027 
2235 
5897 
2033 
2729 

883 

703 
3385 
1340 
1001 

917 

644 

719 
377H 
2468 
2225 
2075 
2787 
1686 
1207 
2545 
1739 
1600 
2988 
1751 

698 
1742 

527 

509 
3379 

947 
2109 
1371 
1396 
1529 

891 
1308 
1329 

720 
4028 
1472 

633 
2651 
1383 
1240 

344 

758 
826 
T12 
1064 
826 
44'. 
631 
333 
490 
968 
765 
719 
418 
1683 
874 
372 
842 
441 
331 
668 
1107 
540 
671 
205 
343 
603 
726 
296 
254 
362 
417 
911 
2626 
989 
683 
1061 
587 
448 
798 
758 
642 
605 
668 
369 
667 
197 
238 
47 
455 
523 
524 
855 
598 
445 
494 
615 
686 
1059 
432 
374 
568 
647 
537 
247 

184 
174 

B.\NNOCK   

BEAR   LAKE 

BEAR  RIVEB  

BEAVER 

BENSON    _ 

BIG   HORN    

BINGHAM    _. 

BLAOKFOOT 

BOX   ELDER   

CACHE    

CARBON 

CASSIA _ 

DAVIS     ..__ 

Lorenzo  J.  Durrant  .__ 

John  A.  Sutton.. — 

Hyrum  Jensen  

Reinhard  Maeser 

W.  G.  Raymond _ 

Wm.    W.    Graham 

0.   E.  Dinwoodey 

Mathias  J.   Benson 

Jesse  W.  Hoopes  

George  Thomas  

C.  B.  Marcusen 

Reese  M.  Harper. _ 

Amasa  L.   Clark 

167 
297 
193 

70 
176 

85 
107 
234 
181 
ISl 

84 
349 
184 

UESERET 

116 

DUCHESNE      

EMERT    

ENSIGN  

FREMONT 

GRANITE   

HTRUM  

JORDAN    

J.   P.    Rudy 

Thos.  W.  Dyches _ 

W.  T.  AtWn 

Wm.  J.  Flowers 

C!eo.    A.    GofT 

Alt  Smurthwalte 

Clifford  I.  GolT 

Thomas  Bailey 

Edward  Carroll 

Fred  J.  Pack  

Harley  P.  Bandall _ 

G.  Franklin  Ellsworth.. 

Lars  Jensen 

J.  N.   Hunt  

M.  Howard  Randall... 

D.  T.    Lewis 

James  W.   Blain 

1  '-nris      M.      Irvine.'." 
William  M.   McKay 
William  Hawkes,  Jr.... 

Alma   Barney   

Hans   J.    Mortenson... 

T.  T.  Burton 

Swen   F.    Johnson 

W.    J.    Chandler 

Edwin  F.  Parry,  Jr 

G.   E.  Miles 

Marinus    Christensen    .. 

E.  C.   Phillips 

J.  B.  Decker 

Ira  B.  Whitney 

H.   J.   Hansen 

Osmer  D.    Flake. 

G.    E.   Bench 

Edwin  N.   Allred- 

W.   B.   Emmett... 

Ernest  Bramwell 

A.  Home 

W.  K.  Soelbcrg 

Wallace  Calder 

A.   S.   Geddes  

I.   A.   Smoot- 

James  Johnson  

Wm.  H.  Callahan 

Brlgham  H.   Goddard.. 
Ernest  G.  Burdette 

F.  A.    Miller 

Don  0.  Roberts 

Roosevelt,   Utah  

Ferron,  Utah  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... 

Rexburg,  Idaho  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... 

WeUsvlUe,    Utah   

Mldvale,  Utah  

148 
137 
92 
147 
322 
147 
146 

JUAB 

NephI,   Utah  

67 

KANAB    ._ 

LIBERTY  

MALAD    ..  . 

MARICOPA  

MILLARD  ..  . 

OrdervlUe,  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... 

Malad,  Idaho  

Mesa,   Arizona  _ 

Scipio,  Utah 

Bimkervllle,    Nev 

49 
138 

172 
62 
68 

MOAPA    

71 

MORGAN  .... 

87 

NEBO   .... 

NORTH    SANPETE""" 
NORTH  WEBER 
OGDEN  

Spanish    Pork,    Utah 

Spring  City.  Utah 

Ogden,    Utah   

Ogden,    Utah    

Preston,   Idaho  

Panguitch,    Utah   

Parowan,  Utah 

salt  Lake  City,  Utah.__ 

Downey,    Idaho  

Menan,    Idaho   

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

St.  George,  Utah 

St.  Johns,  -Arizona 

Thatcher,  Arizona  . 
Bluff,   Utah 

240 
135 
169 
127 

ONEIDA 

275 

PANQUrrOH 

PAROWAN    .. 

PIONEER 

POCATELLO  ... 
RIGBT    

102 
91 
147 
174 
125 

SALT    LAKE    

ST.  GEORGE  . 
ST.  JOHNS  .... 

ST.   JOSEPH  """" 

SAN  JUAN  .. 

169 
146 

80 
134 

S4 

SAN   LUIS   .. 
SEVIER  .. 
SNOWFLAKE  ... 
SOUTH  SANPETE 
STAB    VALLEY 
SUMMIT 

Sanford.   Colorado 

Richfield,    Utah 

Snowflake,  Arizona 

Manti,    Utah 

Alton,    Wyoming  . 

Coalville.   Utah  _ 

Raymond,  Alta.,  Cana. 

Driggs,    Idaho   

Grantsville,  Utah 

Vernal,  Utah 

62 
223 

85 
111 
124 
138 

TAYLOR  

TETON    . 

128 
107 

TOOELE    

UINTAH    ....      

95 
101 

UNION 

UTAH 

La   Grande,   Oregon 

Provo,  Utah  

Heber.   Utah  . 

103 

244 

WASATCH    

74 

WAYNE    . 

Loa,   Utah  

66 

WEBEB  .. 

Ogden,  Utah  

114 

WOODRUFF  

YELLOWSTONE    

YOUNG    

Evanston,  Wyoming  .. 

iSt.  Anthony,  Idaho 

Bedmesa,   Colorado  ... 

113 

118 

50 

MISSIONS 


AUSTRALIA iWilllam  W.  Taylor Victoria,  N.S.W.,  Aus.l  10 

CALIFORNIA .Jos.  E.  Robinson Los  Angeles,   Cal I  19 

CENTRAL  STATES  _..  S.  O.  Bennion Independence,  Mo. '  13 

EASTERN  STATES  ...  Walter  P.  Monson New  York,   N.    Y .1  18 

PRANCE  Edgar  B.  Brossard Paris,    France    I  2 

GREAT  BBIT.\IN  Hyrum  M.  Smith Liverpool,  England I  63 

HAWAII    Orson  P.  Burr _  Laie,    Hawaii I  45 

JAPAN  H.   Grant   Ivlns Tokyo,   Japan  :  8 

NEl-HERLANDS Thos.   C.  Hair Rotterdam,  Holland...  20 

NORTHERN  STATES..  German   E.    Ellsworth..  Chicago,  niinols  27 

N.  W.  STATES Melvin  J.  Ballard Portland,  Oregon 17 

NEW  ZEALAND Orson   D.   Romney Auckland.  New  Zealand.  32 

SAMOA    Christian  Jensen.  Jr Pesega,  Upolu,  Samoa.  6 

SCANDINAVIA    M.  Christophersen  Copenhagen,    Denmark.  24 

SOUTH  AFRICA  Nicholas  G.  Smith Cape  Colony,  So.  Alrica  6 

SOUTHERN    STATES..  Ohas.  A.   Callls Chattanooga,   Tenn.   ..  66 

SWEDEN Theo.  Tobiason  _ Stockholm,  Sweden 17 

SWITZ.   &  GEEMANY.  Hyrum  W.  Valentine...  Basel,  Switzerland I  33 

WESTERN    STATES...  John  L.  Herrick Denver,    Colorado   I  5 

Mission  Totals 431 

Totals  of  Stakes :  854 

Grand  Totsto I128B 


136649 


115647 


115547 


359 
869 
673 

588 

292 

3316 

1909 

318 

971 

1154 

678 


223 
1051 

283 
2846 

722 
1608 

246 


17802 
40398 


68200 


SAINTS  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS,  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1913 
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Enrollment  by  Departments,  not  , 
including  Parents   Dept. 


■aa. 


Q)  S^  en 

oj—  a 

O  03 

S5 


3  a  a 

lis 

g-  a 
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■as       -a 

a  [     S  :    EH 


308 
374 
320 
553 
346 
161 
364 
175 
214 
429 
389 
372 
171 
660 
383 
211 
325 
254 
230 
280 
573 
293 
307 
109 
123 
307 
313 
132 
123 
133 
171 
477 
260 
370 
277 
501 
229 
198 
334 
316 
249 
351 
296 
168 
298 
89 
110 
477 
196 
240 
247 
310 
251 
199 
197 
215 
189 
479 
190 
160 
289 
220 
22" 
102 


56 
65 
52 
54 
69 
65 
66 
61 
58 
68 
71 
73 
55 
60 
67 
58 
52 
58 
78 
64 
89 
88 
63 
71 
50 
79 
60 
63 
61 
71 
64 
66 
59 
66 
79 
54 
64 
64 
66 
53 
53 
79 
53 
54 
56 
58 
69 
62 
73 
67 
65 
57 
67 
58 
67 
58 
73 
72 
71 
58 
78 
61 
65 
61 


16 

857 

786 

346 

270 

14 

1439 

1616 

587 

431 

12 

654 

663 

385 

236 

17 

1415 

1441 

530 

500 

11 

834 

829 

382 

325 

15 

464 

690 

244 

188 

6 

1194 

1330 

528 

331 

20 

555 

513 

222 

173 

18 

697 

766 

3H 

272 

12 

1213 

1183 

610 

490 

12 

1162 

1238 

449 

338 

13 

1621 

1775 

498 

485 

27 

567 

641 

315 

287 

12 

1427 

149S 

655 

581 

16 

1512 

1615 

561 

481 

11 

603 

588 

258 

267 

23 

721 

747 

327 

271 

19 

896 

928 

387 

367 

13 

1073 

1276 

369 

315 

15 

1078 

1193 

484 

415 

23 

2942 

3417 

1479 

859 

14 

1051 

1062 

427 

315 

14 

1347 

1423 

631 

517 

12 

469 

555 

208 

120 

8 

379 

394 

235 

148 

12 

1622 

1846 

869 

519 

12 

698 

815 

367 

362 

21 

536 

602 

240 

212 

11 

475 

511 

208 

130 

14 

334 

329 

209 

130 

10 

381 

362 

187 

146 

18 

1807 

2101 

792 

552 

16 

1159 

1360 

484 

399 

20 

1158 

1067 

348 

463 

15 

1066 

1019 

338 

351 

14 

1474 

1468 

689 

537 

11 

877 

859 

442 

289 

20 

644 

734 

342 

223 

16 

1193 

1479 

647 

448 

17 

896 

946 

408 

336 

12 

764 

774 

299 

240 

9 

1433 

1740 

602 

476 

17 

998 

946 

450 

331 

28 

376 

336 

197 

139 

20 

886 

905 

425 

267 

18 

293 

266 

144 

86 

16 

323 

305 

92 

99 

15 

1588 

1834 

737 

844 

13 

458 

484 

234 

220 

18 

1026 

1081 

428 

382 

14 

655 

761 

313 

258 

18 

730 

768 

371 

322 

13 

782 

841 

361 

223 

14 

449 

514 

225 

207 

21 

659 

747 

310 

288 

25 

721 

696 

281 

201 

13 

432 

415 

173 

149 

14 

2465 

2463 

1059 

781 

13 

690 

727 

272 

188 

14 

361 

337 

182 

122 

11 

1180 

1635 

398 

467 

21 

690 

807 

388 

308 

14 

701 

720 

334 

262 

17 

181 

187 

99 

77 

^ 
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a 

u 

+3 
< 

o 
a 

1l 
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(fl 

n 

n 

'vl 

& 

TJ 

n 

Hh 

es 

' 

as 


y.s  i 


sS. 


o 

t 

tn 

o 

?. 

ffi 

ft 

^ 

a 

d 

Hi 

373 

273 

381 

1643 

878 

625 

534 

3055 

242 

244 

230 

1317 

702 

587 

657 

2856 

360 

333 

273 

1663 

224 

194 

208 

1054 

674 

492 

499 

2524 

281 

257 

135 

1068 

416 

235 

229 

1463 

526 

417 

453 

239« 

616 

574 

421 

2398 

833 

669 

918 

3398 

250 

189 

167 

1208 

705 

498 

483 

2922 

808 

632 

645 

3127 

312 

169 

185 

1191 

337 

305 

228 

1468 

411 

334 

325 

1824 

611 

489 

665 

2349 

474 

4.38 

465 

2278 

1858 

949 

1214 

6359 

581 

318 

472 

2113 

880 

479 

463 

2770 

286 

228 

182 

1024 

136 

97 

157 

773 

917 

668 

695 

3468 

274 

211 

299 

1513 

263 

182 

241 

1138 

292 

163 

193 

988 

136 

85 

103 

883 

187 

103 

120 

743 

1115 

681 

768 

3908 

759 

621 

356 

2519 

603 

469 

342 

2226 

641 

418 

427 

2075 

658 

668 

490 

2942 

428 

339 

248 

1746 

317 

246 

260 

1378 

723 

482 

374 

2672 

424 

317 

357 

1842 

437 

296 

267 

1538 

SXH 

671 

520 

3173 

390 

394 

379 

1944 

154 

106 

116 

712 

491 

388 

220 

1791 

128 

lOO 

101 

559 

149 

129 

159 

628 

776 

660 

605 

3422 

181 

132 

175 

942 

675 

443 

279 

2107 

317 

275 

263 

1416 

283 

291 

228 

1498 

416 

316 

307 

1623 

222 

174 

135 

963 

346 

234 

229 

1406 

377 

376 

183 

1417 

181 

182 

162 

847 

1088 

880 

1122 

4928 

408 

317 

232 

1417 

161 

114 

119 

698 

785 

616 

449 

2715 

337 

274 

210 

1497 

339 

257 

229 

1421 

67 

67 

58 

368 

54 

483 

30 

14 

61 

448 

31 

19 

49 

394 

39 

16 

55 

445 

28 

6 

55 

406 

29 

14 

69 

254 

60 

9 

60 

436 

40 

19 

61 

355 

23 

14 

58 

265 

29 

9 

59 

619 

32 

15 

67 

660 

39 

18 

62 

491 

52 

18 

62 

317 

26 

7 

58 

843 

37 

12 

65 

635 

25 

13 

69 

362 

33 

8 

48 

264 

28 

8 

49 

395 

44 

12 

62 

322 

40 

19 

61 

611 

44 

11 

64 

947 

34 

22 

60 

379 

43 

18 

62 

375 

38 

22 

61 

125 

48 

8 

52 

193 

32 

6 

63 

409 

66 

15 

58 

431 

35 

16 

57 

344 

38 

10 

68 

286 

39 

11 

72 

158 

28 

13 

68 

132 

51 

13 

65 

611 

47 

16 

68 

343 

44 

11 

68 

367 

38 

14 

73 

456 

51 

18 

63 

679 

33 

19 

62 

240 

42 

22 

61 

403 

45 

9 

60 

607 

45 

21 

42 

347 

27 

6 

42 

366 

20 

19 

53 

389 

40 

25 

62 

363 

42 

12 

51 

285 

28 

9 

54 

352 

34 

16 

88 

193 

42 

9 

62 

114 

37 

5  1 

58 

731 

33 

9 

61 

181 

43 

8 

64 

310 

47 

7 

54 

279 

31 

11 

54 

302 

32 

16 

62 

350 

43 

11 

80 

307 

33 

10 

68 

243 

33 

17 

65 

298 

29 

13 

74 

304 

36 

7 

67 

946 

43 

18 

63 

283 

43 

14 

45 

142 

18 

3 

68 

301 

43 

22 

57 

221 

45 

17 

55 

325 

33 

C 

69 

157 

38 

4 

2448 
3896 
2047 
3869 
2429 
1478 
3342 
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Appropriate  Organ  Music. 

By  Miss  Ivy  Ensign. 

Before  we  can  treat  of  the  kinds  of 
music  to  be  rendered  during  the  various 
exercises  of  a  Sunday  School  session, 
we  must  consider  the  exercises  them- 
selves. Musically,  they  divide  them- 
selves into  four  groups:  (1)  the  intro- 
duction or  prelude;  (2)  the  songs,  (with 
which  this  subject  does  not  deal);  (3) 
the  sacramental  numbers:  and  (4)  the 
marches. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Sunday 
School  organist  has  the  easiest  position 
in  the  Church.  I  presume  that  this  state- 
ment has  been  made  by  those  people, 
who,  in  their  ignorance  of  things  musi- 
cal, think  that  the  sole  duty  of  the  officer 
in  question  is  to  pay  for  a  few  lessons 
from  sonic  teacher  of  note  and  then  arise 
to  the  occasion  and  perform.  But  I 
know,  as  we  all  know  from  bitter  ex- 
perience, that  the  organist  has  anything 
but  a  "snap."  The  successful  organist 
must  plan  her  work  to  just  as  great  an 
extent  as  the  class  teacher,  for  she  has 
the  whole  Sunday  School  throng  to 
entertain,  and,  if  you  please,  to  educate 
to  a  higher  plane  in  this  art.  And  I  hold 
that  it  is  only  through  the  most  careful 
and  thoughtful  preparation  that  the  or- 
ganiFt  can  arrive  at  any  conception  of 
the  appropriateness  of  the  music  to  be 
played  during  the  session.  So,  I  say.  the 
key-note  of  the  success  of  the  organist 
's  preparation,  just  as  preparation  is  the 
open  door  to  success  in  any  undertaking. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  opening  music. 
This  is  to  cover  a  period  of  five  minutes; 
and  if  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  day's 
program,  the  performer  should  regard 
it  as  a  binding  dtity  to  see  to  it  that  the 
selection  and  the  rendition  of  it  serves 
the  definite  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. This  music  should  serve  a  two- 
fold purpose,  and,  incidentally,  the  clever 
or.ganist  can  make  it  serve  a  third.  The 
right  kind  of  music  rendered  in  the  prop- 
er spirit  at  this  time  can  be  a  powerful 
factor  in  establishing  order  in  the 
school.  But  there  is  something  still  more 
important,  and  if  this  purpose  is  attained 
the   first-mentioned   cannot  but   follow. 

There  is  nothing  like  sweet  musi~  to 
insnire  one  with  love  for  his  surroundings 
nnd  for  his  fellow  men.  and  when  we  begin 
to  feel  well  in  our  environmct  and  to- 
ward our  co-workers,  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  feel  reverence  for  .nir  position.     I 


believe,  therefore,  that  the  organist 
should  select  appropriate  music  for  this 
part  of  the  service,  for  "a  thing  well  be- 
gun is  half  done,"  and  if  the  members  of 
our  schools  are  reverent  and  devout  at 
ten-thirty,  under  normal  conditions  that 
spirit  will  not  depart  by  twelve. 

The  music  which  I  should  select  for 
this  part  of  the  program  would  not  often 
be  the  same  which  is  to  be  used  for  sac- 
ramental purposes  at  any  time,  and  never 
would  I  repeat  a  selection  during  the 
session.  It  is  not  well  to  ride  a  good 
horse  to  death.  The  opening  music  has 
a  somewhat  wider  range  than  that  for 
the  sacrament,  in  that  the  style  may  vary 
more.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  any 
church  music  ever  has  any  business  to 
be  "trashy."  But  the  prelude  can  be 
somewhat  bolder,  not  so  subdued  as  that 
which  is  to  follow  during  the  ordinance 
of  the  sacrament.  For  example,  as  the 
introductory  music,  aside  from  many 
compositions  designated  as  such,  we  can 
use  Handel's  "Largo,"  and  "See  the 
Conquering  Hero  Comes,"  the  "Evening 
Star"  from  Tannhauser,  "Soldiers' 
Chorus"  from  Gounod's  Faust,  and  other 
similar  selections  from  the  masters.  But 
these  same  selections,  while  they  arc 
inspiring,  do  not  quite  satisfy  my  idea 
of    appropriate    sacramental    music. 

Before  proceeding,  I  only  wish  to  men- 
tion briefly  the  third  purpose  which  I 
mentioned  as  being  incidental.  It  is  that 
while  the  organist  is  reaching  the  hearts 
of  his  audiencec  he  can  also  reach  the 
minds.  He  has  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  do  what  is  dear  to  everv  true  musi- 
cian's heart — to  inspire  his  listeners  with 
a   love   for   good   musjc. 

.'^ilthough  the  opening  music  may  as- 
sume a  few  liberties  that  perhaps  the 
sacramental  music  cannot,  still  both  must 
reach  a  high  standard  and  we  must  be 
satisfied    with    nothing    less. 

To  me  the  sacrament  means  more  than 
can  be  expressed  in  words,  and  I  try  to 
make  my  sacramental  music  express  what 
I  feel.  Boisterous,  or  even  loud  music, 
fails  in  this  purpose  as  far  as  I.  person- 
ally, am  concerned.  For  this  orainance  I 
want  subdued  but  beautiful  and  express- 
ive music.  A  selection,  always  a  favorite 
with  most  audiences,  is  the  "Intermezzo" 
from  Cavalleria  Rusticana;  another  which 
never  fails  to  please  js  "Sweet  and  Low." 
In  the  volume  entitled.  "Gems  for  the 
Organ."  CHarry  Rowe  Shelley').  There 
is  an  exquisite  little  composition. 
"Slumber    Song"   by    Booth.     Then.    too. 
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"Asa's  Death"  from  the  Grieg  Album  is 
very  appropriate.  Sacred  songs  can 
be  used  to  excellent  advantage,  and 
of  these  I  have  in  mind  "One  Sweetly 
Solemn  Thought,"  "Jesus,  Lover  of  my 
Soul,"  or,  as  we  sing  it,  "Who  are  These 
Arrayed  in  White?"  and  "Oh,  My 
Father." 

You,  perhaps,  will  object  on  the  ground 
that  these  selections  are  not  long  enough, 
but  if  one  is  clever  and  prepared,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  prolong  them  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all.  Change  the  stc^ 
combinations  or  the  position  on  the  key- 
board, and  repeat  either  a  part  or  all  of 
the  composition. 

The  person  who  has  to  handle  the  pipe 
organ  will  have  little  difficult}'  in  finding 
appropriate  music.  The  field  for  pipe 
organ  music  seems  to  be  more  productive 
than  that  for  the  ordinary  reed  organ, 
and  so,  granting  that  the  majority  of  us 
use  the  latter,  I  think  we  can  afford  to 
pass  that  phase  of  the  discussion  with 
only  the  thought  that  the  music  is  to  be 
suited  to  the  occasion  primarily,  while 
the  kind  of  instrument  to  be  used  is  the 
secondary  consideration,  and  in  that  re- 
spect each  organist  must  solve  his  own 
individual   problem. 

The  thing,  then,  which  appeals  to  me 
most  in  the  rendition  of  sacramental 
music  is  that  it  be  sacred  music  of  the 
highest  type  and  that  it  be  played  softU- 
and  impressively,  so  commanding  the 
respectful  attention  of  the  auditors.  This 
part  of  the  service  is  most  beautiful,  and 
the  music  should  add  to,  rather  than  de- 
tract from  the  beauty  and  solemnity  of 
this  ordinance.  So,  I  think,  it  requires 
care  and  attention  to  select  appropriate 
music,  and  let  me  add  that  if  this  be 
done,  the  organist  need  have  no  fear  of 
his  music  failiu"-  to  appeal  to  his  listeners 
provided  he  is  prepared  to  render  it  ap- 
propriately. 

This  does  not  necessarili'  lead  to  the 
r-onclusion    that   we    can    alwavs    hold   an 


audience.  There  arc  times  when  we  do 
not  feel  equal  to  our  task,  and  there  are 
times  when  we  cannot  live  in  the  music 
which  we  play.  Nevertheless,  that  does 
not  detract  from  what  should  be,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  conscientious  or- 
anist  ever  feels  quite  satisfied  with  the 
results   obtained   under   these   conditions. 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  division  of 
Ihe  subject — the  kind  of  music  to  be 
played  for  the  marching.  Many  of  us  do 
rot  have  to  rely  upon  the  organ  for  this 
feature,  but  in  case  we  do,  I  recommend 
to  you  as  splendid  and  appropriate,  "Gen- 
eral Siegel's  Granch  March,"  "Soldiers' 
Chorus"  from  Faust,  and  "Billman's 
Grand  March."_ 

If  the  occasion  be  patriotic,  such  as 
Lincoln's  or  Washington's  Birthday, 
Fourth  of  July,  Pioneer  Day,  etc.,  I  do 
not  believe  it  inappropriate  to  manifest 
our  loyalty  in  our  march  music.  Such 
selections  as  "Marching  Through  Geor- 
.sia"  and  various  medleys  of  American 
airs  I  think  are  highly  commendable  on 
such  occasions,  and  usually  they  inspire 
good   marching,  too. 

Of  course,  it  is  superfluous  to  even 
mention  the  impropriety  of  the  present 
day  popular  music  for  any  purpose  in  our 
services.  Let  us  work  for  better  things 
in  our  art  and  remember  that  our  call- 
ing demands  and  expects  our  best  en- 
deavors. It  is  well,  also,  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  our  best  today  is  not  our  best 
tomorrow,  but  I  feel  certain  that  with 
our  present  body  of  workers,  humble 
and  sincere  as  thev  arc,  our  Sunday 
Schools,  in  so  far  as  the  appropriateness 
of  music  is  concerned,  will  advance  to 
boundless  success. 

So  far,  I  have  had  in  mind  only  music 
for  the  reed  organ.  The  music  for  this 
instrument,  to  say  the  least,  is  very 
limited  in  its  possibilities  and  powers, 
but  it  is  not  impossible  to  accomplisli 
our  ends  even  though  this  be  the  best  we 
liave   at  hand. 


Character. 


My  character  today  is,  for  tlie  most 
part,  simply  the  restiltant  of  all  the 
thoughts  T  have  ever  had,  of  all  the 
feelings  T  have  ever  cherished  and  all 
the  deeds  I  have  ever  performed.  It 
is  the  entirety  of  my  previous  years 
packed  and  cry.stallized  into  the  present 
moment,  so  that  character  is  the  quin- 


tessence of  biography,  so  th;il  anyl).)d\' 
who  knows  my  character — and  there 
is  no  keeping  character  under  cover — 
knows  what  for  forty  or  more  years  I 
have  been  doing  and  been  thinking. 
Character  is  for  the  most  part  simply 
habit  become  fixed. — diaries  IT.  I'ark- 
Inirst. 
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Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Nathan  T.  Porter  and  E.  G.  Gowans. 


Sundary,  October  4th. 

Lesson  35 — Calendar  Subject:  Co-opera- 
tion Between  the  Home  and  the  School. 

Last  month  the  Calendar  Subject  dealt 
with  the  opening  of  the  schools  and  un- 
doubtedly much  good  will  come  of  a 
general  discussion  of  this  subject,  but  it 
IS  desired  that  the  specific  matter  of  in- 
telligent co-operation  between  the  home 
and  the  school  be  taken  up  for  discus- 
sion. 

So  many  instances  of  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  a  close  acquaintance  between 
teachers  and  parents  are  on  record  that 
it  would  seem  almost  unnecessary  to  urge 
this  matter,  and  yet  there  are  compara- 
tively few  mothers  who  are  personally 
acquainted  with  the  teachers  of  their 
children.  In  many  cities  and  towns 
parents  and  teachers  are  trying  to  realize 
the  benefits  of  a  closer  relationship  by 
the  formation  of  Parent-Teachers'  Asso- 
ciations, or  Home  and  School  Associa- 
tions. The  existence  of  the  organiza- 
tions simply  shows  the  widespread  inter- 
est that  is  being  felt  by  earnest  parents 
and  teachers  in  their  mutual  problem — 
education. 

Sunday,  October  11th. 

Lesson  36 — The  Value  of  Play  and  Rec- 
reation as  Means  in  the  Discipline 
of  Children. 

1.  Purpose  in  the  discipline  of  chil- 
dren. 

2.  Parents'  attitude  toward  the  one 
disciplined. 

3.  Child's  attitude  toward   the  parent. 
The   purpose   of   discipline    is   to   train 

children  to  love  and  do  the  right.  Mrs. 
Wiggins  says:  "There  is  but  one  true 
and  final  motive  to  good  conduct,  and 
that  is  a  ceaseless  longing  to  be  in  per- 
fect hormany  with  the  principles  of  ever- 
lasting right."  To  mistake  this  purpose 
for  something  less  noble  is  to  seriously 
blunder.  Many  parents  feel  that  the  pur- 
pose of  disciplining  their  children  is  to 
protect  the  parents  from  the  results  of 
the  children's  misconduct  or  to  protect 
the  public  or  possibly  the  children,  them- 
selves, from  such  results.  This  is  un- 
fortunate. The  discipline  which  we  en- 
force will  depend  for  its  value  first,  on 
our  conception  of  its  purpose;  next,  upon 
our  attitude  toward  those  whom  we  sub- 
ject   to    our   discipline:    and    lastly,    upon 


the  attitude  we  are  able  to  develop  in  our 
children  toward  us  and  our  instruction. 
After  formulating  a  clear  idea  of  our 
purpose  we  must  get  into  the  right  atti- 
tude. The  ideal  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing is  fundamental: 

"O'er   wayward    childhood   wouldst   thou 

hold  firm  rule, 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces? 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be 

thy  graces, 
And    in    thine    own    heart    let    them    first 

keep  school." 

On  such  a  foundation  it  will  be  possible 
to  build  a  right  attitude  consisting  of 
fairness,  a  willingness  to  hear  the  child's 
side,  a  love  for  companionship,  and  rea- 
sonable fitness  for  our  great  task. 

Concerning  the  attitude  of  children 
some  things  are  quite  well  known.  Until 
the  age  of  ten  most  children  care  little 
about  rules  or  regulations  and  have  little 
real  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  law. 
They  are  controlled  by  the  force  of  per- 
sonal loyalty.  Personal  directions  given 
by  parents  and  teachers  are  powerful  in 
controlling.  After  ten  or  thereabouts,  it 
is  a  matter  of  respect  for  law  itself.  Be- 
fore this  age  children  have  little  capacity 
for  sorrow,  or  right,  or  remorse,  but 
later  these  emotions  can  be  utilized  in 
determining  and  controlling  conduct  to 
splendid   advantage. 

Questions. 

1.  Contrast  the  following  statements: 
"I  will  conquer  that  child  no  matter  what 
it  may  cost  him"  and  "I  will  help  that 
child  to  conquer  himself  no  matter  what 
it  may  cost  me;"  and  determine  which 
comes  nearest  to  expressing  the  ideal 
you  have  followed. 

2.  Can  a  parent  be  firm  and  also  fair? 

3.  Have  you  a  right  to  exact  from 
your  child  implicit  obedience? 

4.  Has    the   child   a   right   to   disobey? 

Sunday,  October  18th. 

Lesson  37 — Value  of  Play  and  Recreation 
as  Means  in  the  Discipline  of  Chil- 
dren (continued). 

1.     Methods   of   Discipline. 

a.  By  punishment. 

b.  By  appeal  to  his  better  nature. 

c.  By  activity. 

The  method   of  discipining  by  punish- 
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ment  is  an  old  one  and  the  arguments  in 
its  favor  and  against  it  are  familiar  to 
most  parents.  It  is  usually  undertaken 
by  those  who  are  not  willing  to  adopt 
methods  which  take  longer  time  and 
greater   insight. 

The  method  of  discipline  by  appeal  to 
the  better  nature  of  the  child  includes 
such  procedures  as  persuasion,  appeal 
to  reason  if  the  child  be  old  enough,  sug- 
gestion, diversion,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
valuable  if  rightly  understood  and  intelli- 
gently applied. 

The  method  of  activity  is  superior  to 
all  others  because  it  stands  in  the  same 
relationship  to  the  others  that  prevention 
does  to  cure.  The  activity  referred  to 
consists  of  work,  play,  and  recreation. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  the  value  of  work  as  a  means 
of  discipline  because  that  is  aside  from 
the  present  purpose,  but  no  one  who  has 
given  the  matter  much  thought  could 
rank  work  as  of  other  than  the  highest 
value. 

The  most  difficult  children  to  discipline 
are  the  extremely  active,  restless,  bright 
ones  who  literally  cannot  keep  still.  For 
them  there  must  be  something  doing 
every  minute  of  the  time  while  they  are 
not  asleep.  They  like  to  work  if  given 
a  chance  to  do  so  with  others,  but  do  not 
like  tasks  to  work  out  in  solitude.    After 


the  hardest  day's  work  they  can  be  in- 
terested in  almost  any  kind  of  competi- 
tive game.  Safety  for  this  type  lies  in  the 
provision  of  a  right  amount  and  kind  of 
work,  play  and  recreation  in  proper  suc- 
cession. If  the  play  and  recreation  be 
not  provided  the  activity  of  such  young 
people  is  almost  certain  to  take  a  wrong 
direction  and  that  means  violation  of  law 
and  its  bitter  results.  To  fill  the  day 
with  industrious  work,  vigorous  play  and 
wholesome  recreation  is  to  take  such 
possession  of  the  individual's  complete 
activity  that  development  can  be  made  to 
follow  almost  any  predetermined  direc- 
tion. 

Questions. 

1.  Which  method  of  discipline  is  in 
your  opinion  most  in  harmony  with  the 
purpose   discipline   should   have? 

2.  Which  will  appeal  most  to  higher 
nature  and  motives? 

3.  Which  will  tend  most  to  develop 
kindness,   sympathy  and   self-respect? 

4.  Which  will  most  effectually  teach 
respect  for  law  and  promote  a  real  de- 
sire to  be  in  harmony  with  everlasting 
right? 

Sunday,  October  25th. 

Lesson  38 — Local  Subject 


Theological  Department. 


UiltoH  Bennion,  Chairman;  John  M.  Millls,  Geo.  H.  Wallace,  Edwin  G.  Woolley,  Jr.,  and 

EUas  Conway  Ashton. 


Second  Year — The  Apoilolic  Age. 
[Prepared  by  John  Henry  Evans.] 

The  lessons  for  this  month  cover  the 
last  two  chapters  in  the  "Acts  of  the 
Apostles"  and  the  life  of  James  the 
Just.  The  narrative  of  Paul's  journey 
to  Rome  and  of  what  happened  to  him 
there,  is  clear  and  consecutive  in  the 
twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  chap- 
ters of  the  text.  So  there  needs  little 
or  nothing  to  be  said  by  way  of  expla- 
nation of  these  details.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  life  of  James:  what  little 
we  know  of  him  is  given  in  the  refer- 
ences. To  be  sure,  a  good  deal  has 
been  said  as  to  his  relationship  to  the 
T-ord  Jesus  and  his  identity  with  or 
separation  from  the  other  Jameses 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
nothing  definite  or  even  valuable  is 
known    on    the   subject,   and   it   is,   there- 


fore better,  in  a  course  intended  for 
young  people,  to  steer  clear  of  these 
rocks  and  to  devote  the  time  of  class 
recitation  to  more  profitable  aspects  of 
the  lesson.  Some  of  these  mav  be  in- 
dicated  as    follows: 

First,  the  characteristics  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  may  be  further  developed  in  the 
narrative  of  his  journev  to  Rome.  His 
voyage  is  a  point  in  question. 

Secondly,  the  personal  traits  of  James 
as  exhibited  in  the  few  instances  re- 
lated  of  him. 

Thirdly,  the  meaning  of  martyrdom  a? 
.m  index  to  character. 

Fourth  Year — Lessons  for  October. 

In  treating  the  subject  of  Toleration, 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  civilized  world  in  re- 
spect to  religious  tolerance.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy  fact    fli.Tt    an    increasingly   libers  I 
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spirit  is  being  manifest  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  that  a  surprisingly  hisrh  degree 
of  intolerance  has  been  manifest  in  some 
parts  of  England  during  the  last  few 
years.  Many  of  the  British  officials  and 
more  intelligent  citizens  have,  however, 
pronounced  this  intolerant  spirit  un- 
British  and  wholly  opposed  to  English 
law  and  traditions.  In  similar  manner 
note  should  be  made  of  the  conditions 
that  now  maintain  in  other  leading  coun- 
tries in  respect  to  religious  liberty. 

The  evils  that  have  come  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  at  various  times 
because  of  intolerance  should  also  be 
shown.  With  this  may  be  contrasted 
the  results  of  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit 
of  universal  brotherhood,  together  with 
the  right  of  each  man  to  worship  the 
common  Father  in  his  own  way. 

In  the  next  lesson  it  may  be  shown 
that  submission  to  secular  authority,  as 
a  general  principle,  is  essential  to  the 
stability  of  society,  and  that  upon  the 
stability  of  society  in  turn  depends  the 
preservation  of  civilization.  Should  indi- 
\-iduals  take  it  upon  themselves  to  defy 
regularly  established  governments  when- 
ever it  pleased  them  to  do  so,  law  and 
order  would  be  superceded  by  anarchy, 
neither  life  nor  property  would  be  re- 
spected. It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
first  essential  to  the  spiritual  life  is  that 
one  shall  be  permitted  to  live;  and,  fur- 
thermore, that  a  permit  to  live  is  not 
worth  much  without  a  means  of  physical 
support.  Property,  in  one  form  or  other, 
is  the  chief  means  of  this  support. 

Recent  history  in  Mexico  illustrates  in 
a  conspicuous  way  the  results  of  a  want 
of  submission  to  secular  authority.  A 
similar  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  the 
history  of  other  Spanish-American 
states.  In  contrast  with  this  the  history 
of  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  teaches,  in  a 
positive  way,  the  benefits  of  submission 
to  legally  constituted  authority. 

The  purpose   of  the   above   suggestions 


concerning  tolerance  and  secular  author- 
ity is  to  show  how  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  as  given  in  the  text-books  and 
the  scriptural  references  are  supported 
by  reason  and  the  facts  of  history  and 
social  science. 

The  lesson  on  the  thirteenth  article  of 
faith  dealing  with  the  moral  teachings  of 
the  gospel  should  be  made  very  impres- 
sive. One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of 
the  divinity  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  puritj'  of  its  moral  precepts.  The 
ideal  of  life  portrayed  in  the  gosoels  and 
the  epistles  is  the  most  exalted  in  ancient 
literature,  and  has  probably  never  been 
surpassed.  In  connection  with  this  study 
class  members  should  be  asked  to  read 
again  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  first  chapter  of  the  Sec- 
ond Epistle  of  Peter.  Numerous  other 
references  to  the  scriptures  might  be  used 
with  equal  advantage,  e.  g.,  Galatians  S 
and  6. 

"Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect," 
might  be  taken  up  and  analyzed  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  more  fully  its 
meaning.  Does  not  this  exhortation  ex- 
press the  highest  idea  of  life  that  is  pos- 
sible to  man? 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  many  of 
the  greatest  moral  philosophers  empha- 
size the  rational  life,  the  law  of  Jehovah 
is  summarized  in  the  love  of  God  and  the 
love  of  neighbor.  _  This  does  not  mean 
that  life  may  be  irrational;  it  makes  love 
superior  to  reason,  which  it  is.  The  great 
importance  of  the  feelings  in  the  moral 
life  is  now  well  recognized  by  students 
of  human  nature.  Thus  the  harmony  of 
the  gospel  teachings  with  the  highest 
ideals  otherwise  known  to  man  has  a  dou- 
ble significance.  It  is  evidence  of  the  di- 
vinity of  these  teachings  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  it  harmonizes  the  life 
of  the  followers  of  Christ  with  the  no- 
blest lives  in  human  history. 


Second  Intermediate  Department. 

Horace  H.  Cummings,  Harold  G.  Reynolds,  J.  Leo  Fairbanks. 


Second  Year — Lessons  for  October. 

[Prepared   by   Sister   Bertha   Irvine,   Lib- 
erty Stake.] 

Lesson    64.     The    Nephites    Blessed. 

Teachers'  Text:  III  Nephi,  15th  to 
28th  chapters. 

Predominant  thought:  Through  faith 
great  blessings  are  obtained. 


Memorize  III 
Lesson  setting 
gathered  in  the 
them  many  chi 
Nephites  out  of 
the  multitudes 
Palestine.  Let 
of  the  sick — bl 
ministering  the 
distinct,   impres 


Nephi  19:35.  36. 

',:  About  2,500  souls  had 
Land    Bountiful,   among 

Idren.  Jesus  taught  the 
doors,  as  He  had  taught 
during  His  ministry  in 
each    event — the    healing 

essing  the  children — ad^ 
sacrament,  etc.,  be  made 

sive   pictures,   full   of   the 
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life   and   rich   coloring  that  no   doubt   ac- 
companied   the    events. 

The  text  of  this  lesson  gives  far  more 
material  than  can  be  covered  in  one  Sun- 
day. The  whole  text  should  be  read  by 
the  teacher  however  in  order  that  he  may 
become  familiar  with  all  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  to  the  Nephites,  and  that  he  may 
mark  passages  appropriate  for  discussion 
in  the  class.  The  following  topics  are 
suggested  for  assignment  to  individual 
pupils: 

1.  The  sick  healed  (III  Nephi  17:1-10), 

2.  Blessing  the  children  (III  Nephi 
17:11-2SV 

3.  The  sacrament  administered  (III 
Nephi    18:1-11). 

4.  The  Apostles  blessed  (III  Nephi 
18:36-39). 

5.  The  believers  baptized  (III  Nephi 
19:1-14). 

6.  Jesus  a,gain  appears — H'is  prayer 
(Tit    Nephi    19:15-36). 

7.  The  sacrament  again  administered 
(III  Nephi  20:1-9). 

8.  Name  of  the  Church  (HI  Nephi 
27-1-8). 

9.  Special  blessings  desired  bv  the 
Twelve   (III   Nephi  28:1-16). 

Suggestions:  Topic  1.  Note  that  Jesus 
knew  that  the  faith  of  the  people  was 
fufticient  for  miracles.  Read  II  Neohi 
27:23.  Relate  a  few  instances  of  healing 
performed  by  Jesus  among  the  people 
of  Palestine.  Speak  of  the  power  of 
he-iling  in  our  own  Church. 

Topic  2.  "Can  we  imagine  anything 
more  lovely,  more  touching,  and  more 
.elorious  than  this  scene  must  have  been? 
Cnn  we  conceive  the  joy  that  must  have 
fdled  the  hearts  of  these  Nephites  as 
they  beheld  the  angels  of  heaven  de- 
scending from  the  courts  of  glory  and 
ministering  to  their  little  ones?  How 
deep  must  have  been  their  love  for  the 
S.ivior  who  had  brought  these  blessings 
lo  them!  How  stron.ff  must  have  grown 
llieir  faith  in  Him!  We  cannot  recall  a 
circumstance  in  recorded  history  that 
draws  earth  nearer  to  heaven  than  this, 
or  that  seems  to  bind  the  ties  so  stron.g- 
ly  that  unite  the  powers  of  eternity  with 
the  children  of  mortality."  (Story  of 
Took  of  l\formon"t.  Compare  the  story 
of  the  blessing  of  the  Nepliite  children 
with  that  found  in  the  New  Testament 
(-Matthew  19:13-15:  Mark  10:13-16).  Such 
an  impression  did  these  events,  added 
to  the  teachings  later  of  righteous  par- 
ents, make  upon  the  lives  of  these  chil- 
dren that  they  grew  up  without  sin,  and 
so  influenced  the  lives  of  their  own  chil- 
dren that  they  too  were  able  to  resist 
(he  temptation  of  Satan  and  live  li\es 
cf   righteousness. 

Topic    3.     Draw    attention    (o    the    fact 


that  the  promises  made  to  the  Nephites 
in  partaking  of  the  sacrament  are  the 
same  as  made  in  our  day.  Jesus  also 
gave  the  Nephites  the  words  to  be  used 
in  the  blessing  of  the  bread  and  wine 
(See  Moroni,  chapters  4  and  5). 

Topic  4.  Read  Moroni  chapter  2.  The 
Apostles  were  already  called,  and  now 
Jesus  bestowed  further  authority  upon 
them.  Ill  Nephi  19:4  gives  the  name 
of  the  Twelve.  Recall  the  incident  of 
Timothv  being  raised  from  the  dead  (III 
Neohi  7:19-20). 

Topic  5.  The  Twelve  showed  their 
earnestness  by  at  once  entering  upon 
tlicir  ministry  to  teach  and  baptize  the 
people.  What  called  forth  such  great 
blessings  upon  the  Nephites  at  this  time? 

Topic  6.  Draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Jesus  expressed  His  thankfulness 
many  times  to  the  Father  for  the  faith 
which  the  Nephites  had  in  Him,  and 
also  that  it  was  because  of  the  unbelief 
of  the  Jews  that  he  could  not  perform 
such  great  miracles  among  them.  Dwell 
on  the  fact  that  by  faith  we  can  obtain 
great  blessings  from  the  Lord. 

Topic  7.  No  bread  and  wine  were 
brought  when  the  sacrament  was  ad- 
ministered on  this  occasion,  yet  the  mul- 
titude received  the  emblems.  To  Him 
who  had  turned  water  into  wine  and 
made  a  few  loaves  and  fishes  sufficient 
for  a  midtitude,  this  was  perhaps  not  so 
difficult,  but  it  must  indeed  have  been 
marvelous  to  the  thousands  who  received 
the  bread  and  wine,  and^  bore  witness  of 
the  miracle. 

Topic  8.  Jesus  makes  it  very  clear  in 
regard  to  the  name  of  His  Church,  and 
that  He  does  not  own  those  who  are 
called  in  the  names  of  men.  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  Section  115:4  shows  how 
our  Church  in  these  days  received  its 
name.  What  is  required  of  those  who 
take  upon  them  the  name  of  Christ? 

Topic  9.  Discuss  brieflv  the  desires  of 
tlic  nine  Apostles  and  of  the  three.  We 
are  not  told  who  the  three  w-e  who  de- 
sired to  tarry,  for  the  Lord  forbade  Mor- 
nion  to  write  their  names.  Read  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  Sec.  7.  referring  to 
John,  to  whom  Christ  made  the  same 
nromise  as  He  did  to  the  three  Nephites. 
The  three  Nephites  have  appeared  either 
sin.gly  or  toerther  to  believers  in  this 
treneration  Vn(r  nlso  Mormon's  words 
nil  Nephi  28:26-30.  .36-38:  .-md  Mormon 
8:11). 

Lessen  65.     The  Nephites  Enjoy  Perfect 
Peace. 

Teacher's    text:     IV    Nonhi     1:1-22. 
Prcdominnnt     thought:     Right     living 
and  love  of  God  bring  the  greatest  hap- 
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piness  and  peace  that  mankind  can  know. 
Review  some  of  the  great  blessings 
the  people  had  received  during  the 
Savior's  visit.  What  ordinance  was 
established  by  Christ  that  kept  Him  in 
their  remembrance?  What  power  was 
bestowed  upon  those  who  believed  and 
were  baptized?  Mention  some  of  the 
blessings   received   by   the   children. 

Lesson  setting;  The  great  destruc- 
tion that  had  taken  place  upon  this  con- 
tinent made  new  conditions  for  the  peo- 
ple to  meet.  Roads  had  to  be  re-con- 
structed, old  cities  rebuilt,  where  possible, 
and  new  cities  established.  Many  places 
which  before  had  been  thriving  centers 
of  population  were  now  covered  with 
water,  and  high  mountains  in  some  lo- 
calities took  the  place  of  what  had  once 
been  level  plains.  It  was  indeed  in  many 
respects  like  a  new  country. 

Lesson  statement;  The  text  is  short, 
and  might  be  assigned  to  one  pupil  to 
briefly  relate  the  principal  points,  or  it 
might  be  given  to  the  class  as  a  general 
assignment,  to  be  considered  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  pupils. 

Suggestions:  The  text  covers  two 
hundred  years  of  history,  and  so  briefly 
told  it  leaves  much  to  our  imagination. 
For  instance,  verse  5  tells  of  the  mir- 
acles performed  by  the  disciples  in  the 
name  if  Jesus.  They  were  able  to  do  all 
these  things  because  of  the  great  faith 
among  the  people.  Contrast  with  the 
trials  encountered  by  the  Apostles  of 
Jesus  on  the  other  continent,  who  met 
much  unbelief  and  comparatively  little 
faith,  and  who  were  bitterly  opposed  by 
their  enemies  (See  Acts  of  Apostles  in 
New  Testament). 

The  Nephites  evidently  'suctessfully 
lived  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  what 
is  known  to  the  Latter-day  Saints  as  the 
United  Order.  They  had  all  things  in 
common  among  them,  there  being  no 
rich  nor  poor  in  all  the  land.  The  love 
of  God  and  the  keeping  of  His  com- 
mandments brought  about  this  condition. 
They  were  united  in  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  things,  which  enabled  them  to 
rapidly  build  up  their  cities,  and  also  to 
people  new  districts.  Nothing  would  be 
impossible  to  a  people  under  such  con- 
ditions, all  trying  to  help  each  other,  and 
each  one  loving  his  neighbor  as  he  did 
himself.  The  Aposues  of  Jesus  after  His 
ascension,  sought  to  establish  such  a 
system  at  Jerusalem  (See  Acts  4:34,  35). 
We  are  led  to  understand,  however,  that 
this  condition  did  not  long  prevail  there. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  Incas  of  Peru 
were  practicing  a  similar  system  at  the 
time  of  their  discovery  by  the  Spanish, 
about  1530  (See  Prescott's  "Peru,"  Vol. 
1,  page  63). 


The  perfection  to  which  the  Nephites 
attained  during  this  most  happy  period 
was  the  natural  result  of  following  the 
Gospel  plan.  People  inspired  by  the  love 
of  God  love  peace,  live  harmoniously  to- 
gether, and  work  for  the  common  good. 

Repeat  the  words  of  the  Savior;"  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength; 
this  is  the  first  commandment,  and  the 
second  is  like,  namely  this.  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  There  is 
no  other  commandment  greater  than 
these." 

Lesson  66.     The  Power  of  Satan   Made 
Manifest. 

Teacher's  text;  IV  Nephi  1:24-49; 
Story   of   Book   of   Mormon,   chapter   S3. 

Predominant  thought:  Satan  is  ever 
on  the  alert  to  tempt  those  who  will 
listen    to   his   suggestions. 

Review  the  conditions  obtaining  during 
the  first  two  hundred  years  after  the 
visit  of  Christ.  How  did  the  people  feel 
towards  each  other?  How  were  they 
blessed  of  the  Lord?  What  church  did 
all  belong  to?  What  body  of  men  min- 
istered in  power  among  them?  When 
nine  of  the  first  Apostles  died,  whom 
Jesus  chose,  what  was  done?  How  were 
the  three  who  were  not  to  taste  of  death 
engaged? 

Lesson  setting:  We  suppose  that  the 
Nephites  had  again  spread  all  over  the 
land.  Two  hundred  years  of  unhindered 
prosperity  had  no  doubt  worked  wonders, 
and  mighty  things  had  been  accomp- 
lished. Illustrate  with  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  last  two  hundred 
years  in  the  United  States,  and  not  under 
such  perfect  conditions. 

Lesson  statement  (assigned  to  pupils) : 

1.  Division  and  apostasy  (IV  Nephi 
1:24-28). 

2.  Persecution  of  believers  (IV  Nephi 
1 :  29-34). 

3.  Lamanites  and  Nephites  again  (IV 
Nephi  1:35-41). 

4.  Gadianton  robbers  (IV  Nephi  1: 
42-46). 

5.  The  records  hidden  (IV  Nephi  1: 
46-49). 

Suggestions;  Topic  1.  When  all 
things  were  common  among  the  people, 
unselfishness  must  have  been  in  every 
heart.  Then  each  one  was  anxious  that 
his  neighbor  should  be  as  well  off  as  he 
was.  When  pride  entered  in,  it  opened 
the  door  for  selfishness,  which  soon  drove 
out  love  for  fellow  men  and  gave  place 
to  desire  to  outdo  one's  neighbor  rather 
than  to  help  and  bless  him.  How  can 
a    church   build    itself  up    "to   get   gain?" 
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Illustrate.  What  is  meant  by  administer- 
ing "that  which  was  sacred  unto  him  to 
whom  it  had  been  forbidden?"  (Read 
again    III    Nephi    18:28-32), 

Topic  2.  The  persecutions  of  the  three 
Nephites  by  the  wicked  might  be  illus- 
trated by  stories  of  the  escape  of  God's 
servants  from  like  persecutions,  which 
have  been  given  more  in  detail;  for  in- 
stance, Alma  and  Amulek's  escape  from 
prison  in  Ammonihah  (Alma  14:26-29); 
the  three  Hebrew  children  (Daniel  3rd 
chapter);  Daniel  delivered  from  the  lions 
(Daniel  6th  chapter). 

Topic  3.  During  all  the  time  of  peace 
the  people  had  been  known  as  the 
Church  of  Christ  (see  IV  Nephi  1:17), 
but  now  the  old  names  of  Nephites  and 
Lamanites  were  again  taken  up.  No 
doubt  in  time  the  distinction  of  color 
was  also  manifest — the  curse  of  the  dark 
skin — upon  those  who  wilfully  rebelled 
against  the  Lord  (See  II  Nephi  S:21-2S). 

Topic  4.  Recall  the  motives  of  the 
Gadiantons.  In  about  a  hundred  years 
wickedness  had  overspread  over  the 
whole  land  until  there  were  very  few  be- 
sides the  three  Nephites  who  remained 
righteous.  Contrast  the  happy  condition 
prevailing  during  the  years  of  righteous- 
ness and  that  which  obtained  while  Satan 
held  sway  over  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. "It  may  be  asked  how  it  was  pos- 
sible that  men  and  women  should  with- 
draw from  such  a  holy  order  of  society, 
where  all  was  perfect  peace,  where  every 
man  dealt  justly  with  his  neighbor, 
where  none  inflicted  wrongs  and  none 
suffered  from  injustice  done  thein — 
where  angels  ministered  to  the  children 
of  mortality,  and  heavenly  revelations 
were  their  constant  guides?  If  the  in- 
quirer will  answer  why  Lucifer,  the  son 
of  the  morning,  in  heaven  itself,  rebelled 
against  the  Almighty  Father,  and  led 
astray  one-third  of  the  angelic  hosts,  we 
will  reply  by  saying  that  he,  Satan, 
tempted  the  dissenting  Nephites  with 
this  same  spirit  of  rebellion  to  the  divine 
power,  and  he  succeeded  in  ensnaring 
them  and  leading  them  away  captive  to 
his  will"  (Story  of  Book  of  Mormon). 

Topic  5.  Read  Mormon  1:1-5.  Draw 
attention  to  the  great  care  that  had  al- 
ways been  taken  of  the  sacred  records 
from  the  beginning,  and  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  a  righteous  man  could  not 
be  found  to  take  charge  of  them.  In  the 
dictionary  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  wt 
read  with  regard  to  Ammoron:  "He 
must  have  been  a  very  old  man,  as  his 
father  Amos  died  126  years  before  the 
time  that  he  (Ammornn)  buried  the 
sacred  engravings." 


Fourth  Y(?ar — Lessons  for  October. 

Lesson  64.     Daniel  the  Prophet,  Whose 

Faithfulness  Enabled  Him  to  Foretell 

the  Fate  of  Nations. 

[Prepared  by  Frank  K.  Seegmiller,  Gran- 
ite Stake.] 

Teacher's  text:  Dan.  5;  6;  8:1-8;  20-22. 

Pupils'  text:    Dan.  6. 

Topical  assignments:  (a)  The  impious 
feast  and  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. — 
5:1-16.  (b)  Daniel's  interpretation  of  the 
same  and  its  fulfillment.  (c)  Daniel's 
vision  of  the  ram  and  the  goat  (for  the 
teacher)— 8:1-8,  20-22.  (d)  The  crowning 
test  of  Daniel's  faithfulness — 61:28. 

Aim:  To  encourage  pupils  to  love  and 
admire  men  of  great  foresight,  whose 
ideals  are  in  advance  of  their  times,  and 
who  have  the  courage  to  follow  their  con- 
victions. 

Introduce  the  lesson  by  reviewing  Neb- 
uchadnezzar's vision  of  the  image  and  its 
interpretation.  Show  the  class  that  this 
vision  foretells  more  plainly  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  Scriptures  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  our  times.  The 
Christian  world  would  make  u.s  think  that 
the  rock  cut  without  hands  refers  to 
Christ's  kingdom,  set  up  when  He  first 
came.  But  this  cannot  be  true  for  the 
kingdom  which  was  never  to  be  de- 
stroyed was  to  be  set  up  in  the  days  of 
the  kingdoms  of  iron  and  miry  clay. 
These  come  after  the  Roman  empire,  typ- 
ified by  the  legs  of  iron.  This  Church 
was  established  in  1830,  just  after  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  the 
democratic  revolution  which  finally  cre- 
ated in  Europe  about  ten  kingdoms,  from 
the  territory  of  the  Roman  empire,  some 
very  strong,  others  weak  as  mirv  clav. 
It  is  not  necessarv  to  name  exactly  ten. 
but  it  will  certainlv  be  interesting  to  the 
class  to  know  that  in  18.30  there  were  in 
F.urope  Great  Brifnin,  France.  Portugal. 
Spain.  BelTium,  Switzerland,  the  Austrian 
empire,  Turkev.  Greece.  Sardinia  and 
some  minor  divisions  occupying  the  terri- 
tory of  ancient  Rome.  Certainlv  the 
dream  is  clear  if  we  take  the  rock  cut 
without  hands  to  mean  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  as  set  up  bv  the  Prophet  Jnsenh. 

But  Daniel  was  inspired  to  foretell 
other  very  imnortant  happenings  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  Fast.  There  i« 
nothing  more  dr.nniatir  or  faith  insniring 
in  historv  than  his  internretnlion  of  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  that  appeared 
during  BeUha^^ar's  drunken  feast.  At 
that  time  Daniel  was  an  old  m.nn.  He 
liad  been  in  Babvlon  for  nhout  sixtv 
vears  He  had  learned  nrirh  from  its  civ- 
ilization, but  he  despised  its  idolatry  and. 
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The  Beit  to  Come. 


I  wonder  if  ever  a  song  were  sung 
Bnt  the  singer's  heart  sang  sweeter? 

I  wonder  if  ever  a  rhyme  were  rung 
Bnt  the  thoughts  were  past  tlic  meter? 

r  wonder  if  ever  a  rose  were  formed 
And  there  might   not   a  fairer? 

I  wonder  if  ever  a  gem  was  ground 
And  we  dreamed  not  of  a  rarer? 


I   wonder  if  ever  a  sculptor  wrought 
Until    the    cold   stone    echoed    his    ardent 

thought? 
1   wonder  if  ever  a  painter  with  light  and 

shade 
The  dream  of  his  inmost  heart  portraj'ed? 

No.     In  this  cold  world  we  never  find  the 

best; 
It  waits  for  us  in  the  land  of  rest. 
Tlie  perfect  thing  we  shall  never  behold 
Till  we  pass  the  portals  of  shining  gold. 

— Selected. 
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Tlicre  are  gems  of  wijiulrous  brightness 

( )fttinies   lying  at   our   feet. 
And   we   pass  them,   walking  thoughtless 

''own   the  busy,  crowded   street. 
If   wc   knew,  our  pace  would   slacken, 

W'c  would  step  more  oft  with  care. 
Lest  our  careless  feet  be  treading 

To  the  earth  some  jewel  rare. 

If  we  knew  what  hearts  arc  aching 
For  the  comfort  we  might  bring: 

If  we  knew  what  souls  are  yearning 
For  the  sunshine  wc  might  fling; 


If  wc  knew  what  feet  are  weary, 
Walking  pathways  roughly  laid. 

\\'c  w"uld  quickly  hasten  forward, 
Slrclchin,g  forth  our  hands  to  aid. 

If  wc   knew   what   friends   around  us 

Feel  a  want  they  never  tell. 
That  some  word  that  we  have  spoken 

Fained  or  wounded  where  it  fell. 
We   would   speak   in   accents   tender 

To  each  friend  we  chanced  to  meet; 
We  would  give  to  each  one  freely 

Smiles  of  sympathy   so  sweet. 

— Genesee   Richardson, 
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wickedness.  He  had  seen  the  glory  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  had  seen  that  king  pun- 
ished for  his  arrogance,  had  no  doubt 
mourned  the  great  lord's  death.  He  had 
seen  this  mighty  man  succeeded  by  his 
weak  son  and  weak  grandson.  Nabonidus, 
the  last  king,  had  associated  with  him  as 
joint  ruler  the  Belshazzar  of  the  Bible. 
During  their  days  Cyrus  the  Great  of 
Persia  rose  to  fame.  He  first  conquered 
the  kingdom  of  Media,  then  added  to  it 
Lydia.  Babylon  had  angered  him  by  join- 
ing in  an  alliance  with  Lydia  against  him. 
In  539  B.  C.  Cyrus  proceeded  against 
Babylon,  the  head  of  gold.  An. old  leg- 
end quoted  by  Herodotus  says  he  turned 
the  Euhprates  from  its  course  and  entered 
the  city  upon  the  river's  bed,  but  recently 
tablets  have  been  found  saying  that  Na- 
bonidus. the  king,  met  him  on  the  plain 
east  of  Babylon,  where  he  fell  and  his 
army  was  badly  beaten.  Then  the  im- 
mense city  opened  its  gates  and  the  royal 
house  was  slain,  Belshazzar  with  the  rest. 
"Formerly  the  name  of  Belshazzar  was 
unknown  except  in  the  pages  of  this  book, 
and  consequently  he  was  supposed  to  be 
unhistorical.  But  of  late  his  name  has 
been  recovered  from  the  Babyonian  in- 
scriptions, and  he  is  known  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Nabonidus  and  was  admitted 
by  him  to  a  share  in  the  government" 
(Oxford  Bible). 

The  Persians  were  then  the  masters  of 
tlie  East.  But  they,  too,  did  not  always 
please  God  and  so  the  Lord  gave  Daniel 
another  vision  in  which  he  showed  him 
what  would  happen  to  this  nation.  This 
was  shown  even  before  Belshazzar's 
wicked  feast  took  place.  The  ram  is  the 
Medo-Persian  empire,  the  first  horn  is 
Media  and  the  second  great  horn  is  Per- 
sia (8:3).  The  ram's  pushing  westward  is 
the  conquest  of  Lydia,  Babylon,  and 
lastly  Egypt,  by  Cyrus  and  his  son  Cam- 
byses.  The  he  goat  is  the  Macedonian 
empire  and  the  "horn  between  his  eyes" 
is  the  kingdom  of  Alexander  the  Great 
who  conquered  Persia  (334  B.C. -323  B.C.) 
The  breaking  of  the  great  horn  is  the  di- 
vision of  Alexander's  gigantic  kingdom. 
Alexander  died  at  Babylon  when  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  not  quite  thirty-three. 
Then  his  kingdom  was  divided  among  his 
four  generals.  These  kingdoms  are  the 
four  notable  horns  (8:8).  The  Lord  cer- 
tainly showed  things  to  Daniel  very 
clearly.  But  prophecy  is  only  history 
told  before  it  happens.  Such  prophecies 
should  inspire  us  with  reverence  for 
God,  who  foresees  all  things  and  can 
foretell  all  to  his  humble  servants. 

But  such  men  as  Daniel  are  not  hon- 
ored by  God  unless  they  are  worthy. 
Daniel  had  time  after  time  delivered  hard 
.Tue.ssages  to  despotic,  powerful  kings.  He 


had  always  been  prayerful  and  had  kept 
his  body  pure.  In  all  this  he  had  been 
true.  But  there  was  still  reserved  for 
him  the  crowning  test  of  his  faithfulness 
to  God. 

Just  after  Cyrus  took  Babylon,  he  set 
over  Babylon  a  man  named  Darius.  This 
man  seems  to  have  been  a  Median  whom 
Dr.  Smith  thinks  Cyrus  associated  in  the 
government  with  him.  Having  heard  of 
Daniel's  wisdom,  Darius  naturally  made 
use  of  him  in  the  government,  thinking 
to  make  him  his  prime  minister.  This 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  other  officers 
and  so  they  sought  his  ruin.  The  plot 
was  laid,  Daniel  knew  of  his  danger,  but 
still  he  did  not  flinch  in  his  devotion  to 
God.  Some  men  would  have  prayed  to 
God  in  a  dark  closet,  but  Daniel  pur- 
posely opened  his  windows  and  prayed 
with  face  turned  toward  the  holy  city 
three  times  each  day.  Such  a  man  is  a 
true  hero.  Storms,  earthquakes,  even 
the  mouths  of  hungry  lions  cannot  harm 
him.  They  gain  the  protection  of  kings 
and  the  esteem  of  God  himself. 

Daniel  lived  to  be  over  ninety  years 
old,  and  died  in  Babylon.  He  had  lived 
to  see  Jerusalem  fall,  he  had  seen  his 
captive  people  at  Babylon  weep  and  re- 
pent, had  seen  the  whole  dynasty  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar pass  away,  replaced  by  the 
tolerant  Persian  king  Cyrus,  under  whom 
the  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  to 
Jerusalem.  God  had  given  him  great 
visions  of  the  future,  had  given  him  high 
ideals  of  righteous  living  which  he  was  j.-, 
always  true  to,  and  had  made  many  •-— 
things  which  he  had  prophesied  of  come 
to  pass  in  his  own  times.  Such  a  life  is 
a  light  for  the  ages. 

Lesson  65.    Job :  The  Story  of  the  Trials 
and  Rewards  of  Mcin. 

[Prepared  by  Frank  K.  Seegmiller,  Gran- 
ite Stake.] 

Teacher's  text:  Job  1:  2;  3:1;  4:1-8; 
6:1-10:  8:1-6;  10:1-10:  19:25-27;  27:1-6; 
29:1-5:  38:1-7;  40:1-5;  42. 

Pupils'  text:     Job.  1,  2. 

Topical  analysis  for  individual  assign- 
ment: (a)  Job's  prosperity  and  the 
charge  Satan  makes  against  him — Tob.  1: 
1-12.  (b)  The  first  test  of  his  loyalty  to 
God — Job.  1:13-22.  (c)  The  second  test 
— Job  2.  (d)  The  dialogue  of  Tob  and 
his  three  friends  with  the  lessons  it 
teaches  (to  be  prepared  by  the  teacher), 
(e)  Job's  faithfulness  and  his  reward — 
Job  42.    Memorize  Job  19:25-27. 

The  book  of  Job  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  pieces  of  philosophical  litera- 
ture ever  written.  It  concerns  itself  with 
the  problem  of  human  suffering.    As  such 
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it  is  necessarily  a  very  deep  book.  In 
the  references  given  above  will  be  found 
material  thai  will  give  the  narrative  and 
also  the  philosophical  solution  of  why  the 
righteous  suffer  along  with  the  wicked 
in  this  life,  of  why  the  wicked  even  pros- 
per whereas  the  righteous  often  meet  re- 
verses. The  whole  book  will,  of  course, 
be  read  by  the  energetic  teacher  who 
really  wishes  to  know  a  great  piece  of 
sacred  literature. 

Here  is  the  story  briefly  stated.  God 
is  accused  by  Satan  of  giving  Job  such 
wealth  that  his  loyalty  is  not  disinter- 
ested. His  wealth  is  all  taken.  Then  he 
is  covered  with  boils.  Still  he  is  true  to 
God.  As  if  this  were  not  enough  other 
burdens  are  added  to  his  woe.  First  his 
wife  tells  him  to  curse  God  and  die.  Then 
his  three  friends  come.  Poor  comforters 
are  they.  Each  feels  that  Job's  suffer- 
ing comes  through  sin  on  his  part,  and 
they  call  upon  him  to  repent  in  the  hope 
that  God  may  forgive  and  take  away  his 
pain.  But  Job,  who  is  the  type  of  the 
innocent  sufferer,  knows  that  he  has  com- 
mitted no  trespass  against  God,  and 
sometimes  almost  too  angrily  protests 
his  innocence. 

At  first  Job  acts  and  talks  exactly  like 
the  prosperous  who  suddenly  meet  re- 
verses. The  loss  of  health  makes  him 
morose,  the  loss  of  friends  makes  him 
feel  that  man  is  false,  and  the  fact  that 
he  has  done  nothing  to  bring  such  afflic- 
tion upon  himself  makes  him  doubt  the 
justice  of  God's  dealings  with  man.  Such 
a  state  of  mind,  if  left  unsatisfied,  leads 
to  a  denial  of  God's  overruling  provi- 
dence. Young  men  and  young  women 
often  feel  as  Job  did.  They  can't  see 
why  they  are  deprived  and  afflicted.  It 
is  dangerous  not  to  solve  the  question 
aright.  The  solution  given  by  Job's 
friends,  that  suffering  is  caused  through 
wrong-doing  is  often  true,  but  just  as 
often  false,  and  young  people  know  this. 
Many  older  people  try  even  now  to  think 
it  out  as  Job's  friends  did.  They  fail.  The 
writer,  while  a  missionary  in  Germany, 
called  upon  a  very  disconsolate  family. 
The  husband  had  lain  a  paralytic  for  si.x 
years  upon  his  bed.  The  wife  was  sick 
and  haggard,  and  lean  children  tottered 
as  they  walked  across  the  floor.  When  I 
offered  the  lady  a  tract  she  said,  "No,  I 
want  no  religion.  Look  at  me.  at  my 
children,  and  then  at  my  husband.  Don't 
tell  me  there  is  any  God  in  heaven.  If 
there  was,  he  wouldn't  allow  this.  We 
have  never  sinned  to  bring  this  on  us." 
The  poor  woman  had  accepted  the  same 
false  solution  of  human  suffering  given 
by  Job's  friends,  and  this  false  idea  was 
'.nrmenting  her  mind  more  than  her  pain 
was  racking  her  body. 


Job  gradually  solves  it  in  a  grand  way. 
First  he  learns  to  feel  that  the  usvial  ex- 
planation of  suffering  is  false.  That  the 
wicked  often  prosper  and  the  righteous 
suffer  makes  him  see  that  sin  is  not  al- 
ways the  cause  of  our  trials.  Then  he 
studies  himself  more  deeply  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  even  though  he  is 
in  bodil"  anguish,  yet  he  is  free  from  any 
great  sin  and  thus  stands  favorably  in 
the  sight  of  God.  This  leads  him  to  the 
grandest  conceotion  of  the  whole  book, 
that  the  pains  of  this  life  are  fleeting, 
and  do  not  matter  much  to  the  strong 
mind,  and  that  man's  reward  and  vindi- 
cation need  not  come  in  this  life,  but 
will  surely  come  beyond  the  grave,  and 
that  man  himself  will  live  again  and  be 
aware  of  this  vindication.  This  great 
thought  is  summed  up  powerfully  and 
comfortingly  in  the  25th  and  27th  verses 
of  the  19th  chapter  "For  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,"  etc.  Impress  with 
fervor  this  solution  upon  them.  Teach 
them  to  bear,  to  hope,  and  then  to  wait, 
ever  trusting  in  God's  justice. 

Suffering  should  conquer  and  chasten 
us.  Without  it  we  could  never  be  made 
sympathetic  and  merciful.  It  brings  us 
near  to  God.  Thus  it  makes  us  worthy 
of  receiving  grander  views  of  Him  and 
His  works.  And  when  we  reach  this  con- 
dition of  mind,  God  will  give  us  His 
comfort  and  inspiration  and  greater 
knowledge  of  His  ways  than  he  ever 
could  have  done  had  we  not  suffered. 
This  is  just  the  way  He  treated  Job. 
When  Job  had  reconciled  himself  to  God 
and  had  acknowledged  his  wejikness,  then 
God,  in  His  strength,  revealed  His  works 
and  His  ways  to  Job.  (  Read  to  the  class 
the  beautiful  revelation  in  Job  38:1-7, 
containing  the  famous  lines,  "Where  wast 
thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth?"  etc. 

Through  suffering  Job  was  made 
worthy  to  commune  even  with  God  him- 
self. How  much  greater  was  he  at  the 
end  of  the  story  than  at  the  beginning! 
At  first  he  had  friends,  family,  and 
earthlv  possessions.  In  the  end  he  had 
not  only  these,  but  more:  he  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  eternal  worth,  the  knowledge 
that  he  would  live  again  and  be  vindi- 
cated by  God  himself  if  only  he  remained 
true  and  endured  in  patience  the  suffer- 
ings incident  to  mortality. 

"As  one  by  one  the  hopes  depart, 

Be  resolute  and  calm. 

O,  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this. 

And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long. 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 

To  suffer  and  be  strong." 

— Longfellow. 
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Lesson  66.  Cyrus,  the  Gentile  King,  Who 

Was  God's  Means  of  Restoring  His 

Chosen  People. 


[Prepared      by      Laura 
Stake." 


Malin,      Liberty 


Teacher's  text:  Jer.  25:9-13;  29:10;  SO; 
51:1-10;  Isa.  41:25:  44:23-28;  45:1-13; 
48:20.  ^  II  Chron.  36:22-23.     Ezra  1,  2,  3. 

Pupil's  text  for  general  assignment: 
Ezra  1. 

Topical  outline  for  individual  assign- 
ment: (1)  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah  con- 
cerning the  seventy  years'  captivity  and 
fall  of  Babylon— Jen  25:9-13.  (2)  Proph- 
ecies of  Isaiah  concerning  Cyrus — Isa. 
41:25;  44:23-28.  (3)  Proclamation  of 
Cyrus — Ezra  1.  (4)  Return  of  the  exiles 
— their  leader — numbers — Ezra  2.  (5) 
Erection  of  altar  and  laying  of  foundation 
for  the  temple — Ezra  3. 

.Mm  Great  men  fulfil  the  designs  of 
ll-e  Lord  often  without  their  own  knowl- 
edge. 

The  lesson:  Review  the  fall  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  and  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

( .\  map  showing  the  location  of  Baby- 
lon, the  home  of  the  exiles,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  surrounding  countries  is  an  abso- 
b'tc  necessity  for  the  proper  presentation 
of  this  lesson.) 

Some  time  should  be  given  to  consider- 
?tion  of  the  condition  of  the  exiles  in 
Babylon  and  their  preparation  for  the  re- 
trru. 

Cyrus  the  Great  (60C-S29  B.  C). 

The  last  twenty  years  before  the  re- 
lease of  the  Hebrews  from  Babylon  must 
have  been  a  time  of  feverish  excitement 
throughout  Western  .\sia,  and  especially 
among  the  Jevvisli  exiles.  When  the 
mighty  Nebuchadnezzar  was  just  closing 
his  career  a  movement  destined  to  change 
the  history  of  the  world  had  begun  in  the 
mountains  beyond  the  southern  Tigris. 

The  leader  under  whom  this  great  po- 
litical revolution  was  accomplished  was 
the  Cyrus  of  Isaiah,  originally  king  of 
Elam,  Init  ultimately,  after  he  had  con- 
ipiered  Media,  king  of  Persia  also. 

The  great  Elamite.  whose  lineage  may 
be  traced  on  a  famous  cuneiform  cylinder 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  continued  his 
conuuests  until  the  whole  East,  as  far  as 
the  Himalayas,  submitted  to  his  rule,  tlien 
turned  westward  to  Babylon,  political 
canital  of  Asia. 

In  character  •  Cyrus  was  courageous, 
generous,  and  pious,  and  when  he  ad- 
vanced to  attack  Babylon,  then  ruled  b,y 
a  feeble  prince,  Nabonidus,  his  career 
was  watched  with  intense  interest  by  the 
Jews  who  regarded  him  as  their  destined 
deliverer. 


In  538  B.C.  Babylon  surrendered  peace- 
ably to  the  irresistible  prowess  of  Cyrus. 
The  story  of  the  capture  of  this  famous 
city  is  one  of  the  events  of  history.  By 
turning  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  into 
an  immense  reservoir  constructed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  soldiers  were  able 
to  pass  into  the  city  by  means  of  the 
river  bed.  Detachments  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  city  met  at  the  royal  palace, 
as  predicted  by  Jeremiah,  there  surpris- 
ing the  Babylonians. 

The  glowing  words  of  the  prophets  re- 
specting Cyrus  had  kindled  a  fervent  loy- 
alty to  him  in  the  breasts  of  the  exiles. 
He  had  been  proclaimed  the  "Shepherd" 
of  Jehovah,  "His  anointed"  whom  Jeho- 
vah had  called  from  the  east  to  free  His 
chosen  people  and  rebuild  His  temple. 

As  the  religion  of  Cyrus,  Zoroastrian- 
ism,  permitted  him  to  respect  and  safe- 
guard all  religions,  his  policy  toward  the 
conquered  people  was  a  liberal  one,  and 
he  was  precisely  the  man  to  show  favor 
to  the  servants  of  Jehovah. 

The  seventy  years  of  the  captivity,  dat- 
ing from  B.  C.  606,  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  ended  with  the  accession  of 
Cyrus  as  sole  king,  in  B.  C.  536.  The  de- 
cree wdiich  was  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
not  only  permitted  the  Jews  in  every  part 
of  the  empire  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  but 
invited  aid  for  them,  the  king  himself 
commanding  the  restoration  of  the  sa- 
cred vessels  of  the  temple. 

,'Ks  the  good  news  that  made  everv  Jew 
a  free  man  traveled  from  land  to  land, 
the  best  of  the  race  set  their  faces  to- 
ward Jerusalem.  The  number  at  last 
found  willing  to  face  the  nerils  of  the 
desert  and  their  ruined  land  amounted  to 
no  more  than  42,360,  inclusive  of  over 
7,000  slaves. — Extracts  from  the  historian 
Geikie. 

Almost  universal  testimony  has  as- 
cribed to  Cyrus  the  purest  and  most  ben- 
eficent character  of  any  eastern  monarch. 

Authorities  differ,  however,  as  to  his 
motive  in  issuing  the  decree  which  made 
the  Jews  free  to  return  to  their  native 
land. 

Geikie  considers  him  a  shrewd  politi- 
cian who  uses  language  to  serve  a  tem- 
porary end  without  indicating  conversion 
to  the  God  of  the  Hebrews. 

Kitto  asserts  that  Cyrus  not  only  rec- 
ognized the  truth  and  inspiration  of  the 
prophecies  concerning  his  greatness,  but 
acknowledged  Jehovah  as  the  "God  ot 
heaven." 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  personal 
feelings,  Cyrus  fulfilled  God's  decree  and 
was  the  instrument  for  restoring  His 
chosen  people. 

The  captivity  of  the  Jews  was  not  all 
pri\'ations    and    hardships,    perhaps    not 
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more  than  their  dispersion  among  the  na- 
tions today.  Those  who  chose  to  return 
were  the  choicest.  It  was  God's  harvest 
of  the  faithful  who  would  return  to  do 
His  work.  Like  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
the  Pilgrims  from  England  and  Holland. 
Do  you  know  any  city  whose  population 
is  equal  to  the  Jews  who  returned? 

Picture  the  returning  caravans;  trace 
their  journey  along  the  water  courses; 
imagine  the  scouting  parties,  the  escorts, 
some  attacks,  etc. 

The  journey  of  the  few  faithful  was  a 
trial — those  who  remained  led  easy  lives. 
It  is  that  way  in  life.  Life's  journey, 
which  is  upward,  takes  courage,  has  trials 
but  has  rewards  as  well.  Those  who  re- 
mained in  B,abylon  missed  much  but  they 
lost  much.     What? 

Note  to  Teachers — The  exiles  in  Baby- 
lon were  probably  gathered  into  col- 
onies or  settlements  in  different  places. 

The  calamities  of  the  nation  seem  for 
many  years  to  have  wrought  little  moral 
improvement    in    the    majority    of    them 


Gradually,  however,  the  very  depth  of  the 
evils  led  to  good,  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence at  last  bearing  fruit  in  a  reaction 
against  heathenism  and  the  gradual  erad- 
ication of  their  propensity  toward  idol- 
atry. 

It  was,  of  course,  inevitable  that  inany 
of  the  Jews  should  lose  their  identity 
among  the  Babylonians.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible the  faithful  maintained  the  worship 
and  customs  of  the  past,  not  sacrifice,  for 
they  were  in  an  unclean  land,  but  circum- 
cision, fasting,  observance  of  Sabbath 
and  prayer. 

Adversity,  accepted  finally  as  a  chas- 
tisement of  God,  served  to  deepen  and 
purify  their  patriotic  and  religious  feel- 
ing, and  prepare  the  way  for  fulfillment 
of  prophecies. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  many 
gave  themselves  increasingly  to  the  study 
and  multiplying  of  their  sacred  books  so 
that  the  order  of  the  Scribes,  so  well 
known  in  later  times,  grew  into  great  im- 
portance.— Dummerlow's   Commentary. 
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Second  Year — Old  Testament. 

[Prepared  by  Josiah  Burrows.] 
Lesson  28 — Elijah  and  Elisha. 

[For   Second   Sunday   in   October.] 

Text;    I  Kings  19;  19-21;  II  Kmgs  2. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  lessons, 
an  excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
study  the  lives  of  some  of  the  grandest 
and  noblest  characters  in  sacred  history. 
It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  many  of  them  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  lesson,  and  in  order  for  the 
teacher  to  have  an  enlarged  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
more  than  the  bare  stated  text  should  be 
read.  In  this  lesson  we  are  introduced  to 
Hlijah  in  the  closing  days  of  his  life,  but 
in  order  to  understand  more  fully  the  im- 
portance to  his  mission  and  his  powers 
as  a  prophet,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
preceding  lesson,  "Rlijah  and  the  Priests 
of  Baal  (I  Kings  17.  18).  That  is  an  ex- 
cellent lesson,  and  should  make  a  good 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  cliildren. 
illustrating,  as  it  does,  the  grandeur,  su- 
periority, and  inspiring  effects  of  the 
powers  of  Deity,  displayed  in  such  a 
striking  and  impressive  manner  before 
the  people,  in  response  to  the  prayer  of 


Elijah.  And  what  a  wonderful  contrast  it 
presented,  to  the  weak,  insignificant,  and 
I  tterly  futile  eft'orts  of  wicked  and  unin- 
spired men!  Elijah  was  a  prophet  of  the 
rugged,  stern,  resolute  tj'pe.  He  lived  at 
a  time  when  great  wickedness  prevailed 
among  Israel,  and  their  spirituality  was 
\ery  low.  Ahab,  the  king,  was  a  weak- 
ling, and  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his 
wife,  the  wicked  and  deposed  Jezebel. 
During  his  reign  the  most  abominable 
idolatry  was  introduced  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  prophet  of  the  character  of 
Elijah  was  very  much  needed,  to  warn 
them  and  check  their  waywardness. 

In  the  calling  of  Elisha,  while  plowing 
in  the  field,  we  have  a  beautiful  example 
of  a  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  to 
Elijah's  action  in  casting  his  mantle  upon 
him.  This  was  surely  a  case  of  leaving 
father  and  mother,  houses  and  lands,  al- 
most immediately,  to  engage  in  the 
Lord's  service. 

It  Iiaving  been  revealed  to  Elijah  by 
revelation,  of  the  Lord's  purpose  to  take 
him  from  the  earth,  he  api-ieared  anxious 
to  conceal  the  fact  from  Elisha,  as  on 
the  three  occasions  of  going  to  Bethel,  to 
Jericho,  and  to  the  Jordan,  he  tried  to 
induce  him  to  tarry.  But  in  each  instance 
Elijah  was  met  with  the  sublime  re- 
sponse, ".\s  the  Lord  livcth,  and  as  thy 
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soul  liveth  1  will  not  leave  thee.'  What 
brotherly  love!  What  faithful  devotion  is 
here  revealed  1  After  the  miraculous 
crossing  of  the  Jordan,  which  was  accom- 
plished by  Elijah  smiting  the  waters 
with  his  mantle,  "Elijah  said  unto  Elisha, 
Ask  what  I  shall  do  for  thee  before  I  be 
talien  away  from  thee.  And  Elisha  said, 
I  pray  thee,  let  a  double  portion  of  thy 
spirit  be  upon  me."  In  this  request  of 
Elisha  we  see  revealed  his  intense  spir- 
itual nature,  his  great  love  of  the  mission 
to  which  he  had  been  called,  and  his  earn- 
est desire  to  enjoy  in  rich  measure  the 
spirit  and  powers  possessed  by  Elijah. 
Elijah  replied,  "Thou  hast  asked  a  hard 
thing  nevertheless,  if  thou  see  me  when 
I  am  taken  from  thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto 
thee  but  if  not,  it  shall  not  be  so."  Then 
followed  the  glorious  and  inspiring  sight, 
the  translation  of  Elijah^he  being  caught 
up  by  a  chariot  and  horses  of  fire  carried 
by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven.  Elijah  was 
greatly  affected  by  this  most  remarkable 
manifestation  and  cried,  "My  father,  my 
father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horse- 
men thereof." 

Elisha  then  took  up  the  mantle  of  Eli- 
jah, and  returning  to  the  Jordan  parted 
the  waters  in  the  same  manner  as  Elijah 
had  done,  and  being  met  by  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  they  exclaimed,  "The  spirit 
of  Elijah  doth  rest  on  Elisha."  And  they 
bowed  to  the  ground  before  him. 

In  the  incidents  of  Elisha  advising 
against  sending  the  fifty  strong  men  up- 
on the  fruitless  search  for  Elijah's  body, 
and  in  the  healing  of  the  impure  waters 
of  Jericho,  we  see  further  evidence  that 
the  spirit  and  powers  of  Elijah  had  in- 
deed rested  upon  him. 

Note. — Elisha — "With  what  satisfaction 
is  the  review  of  such  a  life  us  that  of 
Elisha  accompanied!  His  moral  charac- 
ter bears  the  nearest  inspection  and 
shines  forth  without  a  flaw.  His  powers, 
as  delineated  by  the  pen  of  inspiration, 
were  nobly  exercised,  his  time  continually 
occupied,  and  his  life  a  long  discourse, 
both  in  word  and  in  actions  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity.  Truly  he  possessed 
his  master's  spirit  in  a  double  portion. 
His  heart  was  tenderness;  his  speech  fi- 
delity, whether  as  used  to  kings  or  me- 
nials; his  death,  like  his  life,  bespake  the 
service  of  his  Lord." — Noble. 

Lesson  29 — Hezekiah. 

[For  Third  Sunday  in  October.] 

Text:     II  Chronicles  29,  30,  31. 

All  the  kings  of  Israel,  without  an  ex- 
ception, were  bad  men.  So,  too,  were 
most  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  Among  the 
few  honorable  exceptions,  Hezekiah  was 


perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  He  came 
to  the  throne  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
five,  and  reigned  twenty-nine  years.  He 
succeeded  his  father  Ahaz,  a  wicked  and 
most  unworthy  ruler.  There  was  noth- 
ing, therefore,  in  his  father's  life  and  ex- 
ample that  was  of  any  value  to  him.  His 
mother,  however,  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  most  worthy  and  noble  woman.  She 
was  Abijah,  the  daughter  of  Zechariah. 
And  from  her  he  no  doubt  inherited  his 
many  excellent  qualities.  His  reign  came 
as  a  great  blessing  to  Judah,  for  the 
kingdom  had  sunk  low  in  wickedness  and 
idolatry.  He  was  not  only  king,  but  also  a 
reformer  and  prophet,  and  his  labors  were 
characterized  by  an  earnestness,  activity, 
and  devotion  that  was  truly  admirable. 
And  in  all  things  he  manifested  great 
faith,  and  deep  reliance  upon  the  Lord. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  Temple  which  had  long  re- 
mained closed.  He  then  summoned  the 
priests  and  the  Levites,  admonished  them 
to  sanctify  themselves  and  cleanse  the 
Temple.  This  they  did  with  energy  and 
spirit,  and,  after  a  period  of  sixteen  days, 
the  sacred  building  was  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  the  lost  vessels  restored. 
He  then  gathered  up  the  rulers  of  the 
city,  caused  that  a  great  number  of  ani- 
mals should  be  brought  to  the  Temple 
and  required  the  priests  to  offer  them  as 
a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  as  a  sin  offering 
for  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  And  during 
the  sacrifice,  the  congregation  worshiped, 
the  singers  sang,  the  instruments  sound- 
ed, and  they  had  a  great  time  of  rejoic- 
ing. Hezekiah  then  required  the  people 
to  bring  to  the  Temple  their  sacrifices 
and  thank  offerings,  and  in  response  to 
the  call  such  a  multitude  of  animals  were 
brought  in,  that  the  priests  were  unable 
to  slay  them,  and  they  had  to  call  upon 
the  Levites  to  assist  them.  His  next 
important  act  was  to  proclaim  a  solemn 
observance  of  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
which  had  been  sadly  neglected.  This 
feast  had  not  been  held  since  the  days  ot 
Solomon,  three  hundred  years  before. 
Letters  were  also  sent  to  the  tribes  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  inviting  them  to 
Jerusalem  to  participate  in  the  sacred 
services.  Some  of  the  tribes  rejected 
with  scorn  this  kind  invitation,  but  the 
tribes  of  Manasseh,  Asher,  and  Zebulun 
respected  it,  and  sent  representatives  to 
attend  the  eventful  gathering.  And  it  also 
appears  that  some  from  Ephraim  and 
Lsachar  were  present.  We  learn  from 
the  sacred  record  that  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  Passover  proved  to  be  n 
lime  of  great  rejoicing  among  the  peo- 
ple. They  kept  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  seven  days  with  great  gladness, 
and   they   praised   the   Lord   with   instru- 
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ments  and  singing.  They  also  offered 
peace  offerings  and  confessed  their  sins 
before  the  Lord.  Indeed,  such  a  time  of 
refreshing  it  proved  to  be,  that  they  de- 
cided to  extend  the  time  of  the  feast  and 
observed  it  fourteen  days  instead  of  seven. 
"So  there  was  great  joy  in  Jerusalem:  for 
since  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  son  of 
David,  king  of  Israel  there  was  not  the 
like  in  Jerusalem."  One  of  the  beneficial 
results  of  this  grand  spiritual  feast  was 
the  action  of  the  people  in  destroying  the 
altars  and  images  that  had  been  erected 
for  idolatrous  worship.  Another  splen- 
did result  was  the  response  of  the  people 
to  Hezekiah's  request  in  the  matter  of 
tithes  and  offerings.  We  are  told  that  the 
people  responded  so  liberally,  that  the 
products  of  the  earth  were  brought  in 
such  abundance,  that  they  occupied  great 
heaps.  And  Azariah,  the  chief  priest, 
said  to  Hezekiah,  "Since  the  people  be- 
gan to  bring  the  offerings  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  we  have  had  enough  to  eat, 
and  have  left  plenty:  for  the  Lord  hath 
blessed  his  people;  and  that  which  is 
left  is  this  great  store."  'And  thus  did 
Hezekiah  throughout  all  Judah,  and 
wrought  that  which  was  good  and  right 
and  truth,  before  the  Lord  his  God." 

Lesson     30 — Hezekiah's     Life     Length- 
ened. 

(For  Fourth   Sunday  in   October.) 

Text:     Isaiah  38:1-8;  II   Kings  20. 

Hezekiah,  we  learn,  was  a  good  king, 
a  devoted  servant  of  God,  a  man  of 
great  faith,  who  prayed  most  fervently, 
and  whose  trust  in  the  Lord  was  im- 
plicit. Yet  he  was  frail  and  weak,  and 
on  one  occasion  at  least,  he  sinned,  and 
was  guilty  of  an  act  that  greatly  dis- 
pleased the  Lord. 

"It  happened  that  the  king  of  Babylon 
sent  some  ambassadors  on  an  errand  of 
kindness  to  Hezekiah.  He  appears  to 
have  been  so  pleased  and  flattered  by 
this  compliment  that  he  gave  way  for 
the  moment  to  a  feeling  of  pride.  He 
showed  the  ambassadors  all  his  treas- 
ures, and,  like  David,  he  gloried  in  the 
multitude  of  his  people  and  the  number 
of  his  armies.  Hitherto  his  trust  had 
been  in  God,  but  now  it  was  in  his 
riches.  This  displeased  the  Lord,  and 
he  sent  Isaiah,  the  faithful  prophet,  to 
tell  him  that,  as  a  mark  of  his  displeas- 
ure, all  his  treasures  and  his  children 
should  one  day  be  carried  to  Babylon. 

"And  now  we  will  speak  of  Hezekiah's 
sickness.  God  visits  him  with  a  sore 
disease  which  brings  him  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  grave.  The  great  king  is 
stretched  on  a  sick  bed.  And  see  how 
he   shines    in   adversity! — how   he   comes 


forth  as  gold  when  placed  in  the  fur- 
nace! He  now  feels  the  blessing  and 
comfort  of  prayer.  He  once  more 
spreads  his  case  before  the  Lord.  He 
turns  away  from  the  mourning  attend- 
ants who  crowd  round  his  bed,  and 
pours  out  his  heart  to  that  heavenly 
Friend  who  was  ever  near  him.  God  is 
entreated  of  him,  his  earnest  cry  is 
heard,  and  an  answer  of  peace  is  given 
him.  A  few  more  years  are  added  to 
his  life,  and  a  miracle  is  wrought  to 
strengthen  his   faith." — Noble. 

"Howbeit,  in  the  business  of  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  princes  of  Babylon, 
who  sent  unto  him  to  inquire  of  the 
wonder  that  was  done  in  the  land,  God 
left  him,  to  try  him,  that  he  might  know 
all  that  was  in  his  heart." — II  Chron. 
32:31. 

This  lesson  presents  excellent  exam- 
ples of  implicit  and  unswerving  faith, 
the  power  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  and 
the  value  and  importance  of  a  humble, 
consistent,    well-spent    life. 


FOURTH    YEAR. 

Lessons  for  October. 

Lesson  28 — The  Martyrdom. 

Special  reference:  Doctrine  and  Cov- 
enants, sec.  135. 

Lesson  setting:     Time,  place,  etc. 

I.  Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet. 

1.  Physical  appearance. 

2.  Traits  of  character. 

a.  Good  nature. 

b.  Courage. 

c.  Kindness. 

II.  Events  Preceding  the  Martyrdom. 

1.  Traitors  in  the  Church. 

a.  The  Laws  and  Higbees. 

b.  A  secret  meeting  of  traitors. 

2.  Joseph  and   others  arrested. 

a.     (Memorize:    "I  am  going  like 
a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,"  etc.) 

3.  The  journey  to  Carthage. 

III.  The  Martyrdom. 

1.  Scenes  within  the  prison. 

a.  Number  of  prisoners. 

b.  The  last  evening, 
c.     The  attack. 

(1)   Result. 

2.  The  bodies  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum 

taken  to  Nauvoo. 

a.     Admonition  of  the  Saints. 

3.  The  burial. 

Suggestive  Aiins:  (1)  A  clear  con- 
science enables  its  possessor  to  go  calmly 
and  fearlessly  to  his  death.  (2)  "Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 
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Lesson  29 — Succession  in  the  Presidency. 

Lesson  setting:     Time,  place,  etc. 
L     The  Saints  Without  a  Leader. 

1.  Their    feelings    at    the    death    of 
Joseph. 

2.  The    absence    of    nearly    all    the 
Apostles. 

3.  L'ncertainty  among  the  Saints. 
H.     The  Twelve  Take  Charge. 

L     The  meeting  of  August  8tli. 

a.  The  occasion. 

b.  The   speakers. 

(1)  Sidney  Rigdon. 

(2)  Brigham  Young. 

(a)     Form    and    voice 
changed. 

c.  Sketch   of   President   Young's 

life  up  to  1844. 
a.     His  loyalty  to  the  Prophet, 
in.     Last  Days  of  Nauvoo. 
1.     Mobbings  begin  again. 


a.  At  the  Morlcy  settlement. 

b.  At  other  places. 

2.  Removal    of    the    main    body    of 

Saints. 

a.  Preparations. 

b.  First  companies. 

3.  The  "Remnants." 

a.  Their  condition. 

b.  "The  Battle  of  Nauvoo." 

c.  Cross  the  river. 
Suggestive  Aims:      (1)    He  who  would 

be  a  true  leader  must  himself  show  loy- 
alty to  his  file  leaders.  (2)  Those  who 
possess  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  recognize 
those  whom  God  chooses  to  lead  His 
people. 

Illustration,  application. 

Lesson  30 — The  Exodus. 

(The  teacher  will  choose  his  own  inci- 
dents.") 


Primary  Department. 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  Chairman;  assisted  by  Dorothy  Bowman  and  Ethel  Simons  Brinton. 


Lessons  for  October. 

Lesson  37 — Fast  Day. 

Have  the  children  tell  of  the  procession 
into  Jerusalem,  with  Jesus,  and  how 
many  of  those  who  undoubtedly  took 
part  in  it,  had  been  blessed  by  Him, 
and  thus  briefly  review  the  healing  of 
the  sick,  causing  the  blind  to  see,  the 
lame  to  walk,  cleansing  the  lepers  and 
raising  of  the  dead.  Impress  upon  the 
children  that  that  same  Jesus  lives  in 
heaven,  hears  our  prayers,  delights  to 
bless  us  now  even  as  He  did  the  people 
when  He  was  on  the  earth,  so  that  to- 
day, if  we  have  faith,  our  blind  may  be 
made  to  see,  our  deaf  to  hear,  our  lame 
to  walk,  our  sick  healed  and  even  our 
dead  be  raised  to  life.  Let  the  teacher 
tell  of  some  personal  or  well  verified 
instance  of  healing  in  our  day,  and 
give  the  children  opportunity  to  relate 
how  their  prayers  have  been  answered, 
or  tlieir  sick  been  healed  through  prayer 
and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Be  careful 
to  avoid  the  children  thinking  they  must 
tell  of  some  wonderful  event,  but  rather 
encourage  them  to  tell  of  the  little  bless- 
ings that  have  come  into  their  lives, 
confining  their  talk  to  their  actual  ex- 
periences or  observations.  Do  not  con- 
sume much  time,  but  take  up  the  beau- 
tiful  story  of 


Mary   Anointing  Jesus. 

Texts:  John  12:1-18;  Mark  14:3-9; 
Matt.   26:6-13. 

References:  Juvenile  Instructor  for 
Aug.,  1912.  Weed's  "A  Life  of  Christ," 
chapter  56. 

.Aim:  Love  for  Christ  causes  worldly 
things   to   seem   insignificant. 

Memory  Gem:  "For  the  poor  always 
ve  have  with  you,  but  me  ye  have  not 
rlways."     (John    12:8.) 

Picture:  "Mary  Anointing  Jesus' 
Feet,"    (Hoffman). 

I.  The    Entertainment. 

1.  Why   given. 

2.  Guests  present. 

II.  The    Anointing. 

1.  What   with. 

2.  By  whom. 

3.  Reason. 

4.  Cost— 300  pence  or  about  $50.00. 

III.  The   Protest, 
1 .  From   whom. 

What   prompted    it. 
Acceptance   by   Jesus. 

1.  Mary's   act   approved. 

2.  Judas   rebuked. 

Lesson  38 — The   Last  Supper. 

Texts:     Matt.    26:17-23;    John    13:1-21. 
References:     Juvenile    Instructor    for 
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Sept.,  1912.  Weed's  "A  Life  of  Christ," 
chapter   60. 

Aim:     Reverence    for    the    Sacrament. 

Memory  Gem:  ''He  that  is  greatest 
among  you  let  him  be  least." 

Picture:  "Last  Supper,"  (Leonardo 
Da  Vinci). 

Time:  Four  days  after  the  triumphal 
entry   into   Jerusalem. 

I.  Preparation   of  the   Room.  . 

1.  Instructions   to   two   apostles.. 

2.  "Strewn  and   ready." 
(a)      Significance. 

II.  Jesus  washes  the  Apostles'  Feet. 

1.     "He  that  is  greatest  among  you  let 
him   be   least," 

III.  ,\dministration    of    tlie  .  Sacrament. 

1.  Bread. 

(a)     Significance. 

2.  Wine. 

(a")     Significance. 
i.     Importance. 

Lesson  39 — Betrayal  and  Arrest. 

Texts:  Matt.  26:30-56.  Mark)  14:26- 
52-   Luke  22:39-54:  John   18:1-12. 

References:  Juvenile  Instructor  for 
Sept.,  1912.  Weed's  "A  Life  of  Christ," 
chapter  62.  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible," 
Wm.   Smith.. 

Aim:  Implicit  faith  in  God  gives 
strength    and    courage. 

Memory  Gem:  "Nevertheless,  not  as 
I   "••II.  but  as  Thou  wilt." 

Pictures:  "Christ  in  Gethsemane," 
Cfloflfman);   "The    Betrayal,"    (G.    Dore). 

I.  Jesus   in   the   Garden. 

1.     Tells    His    disciples    of    what    is    to 

follo-w. 
?.     Their    faitlifulness. 

3.  The  chosen  three. 

II.  Jesus    Alone    with    God    in    tlic    soli- 

tude. 
1.      His   great   agony  of  soul. 
"■.     fTjs   three  prayers. 
3.     ?Tis  submission  to  the  will  of  God. 
TIT.     Hp    s;entlv    rebukes,    tlicn    e.xcuses 

Disciples. 
TV.     Betrayal. 

1.  Ti'das  brings  officers  to  arrest  Him, 

2.  The   kiss. 

fa")     The    rebuke. 

3.  "Whom   seek   ye?" 

Ca")     Fffect  of  words  on  nudtiti'de. 

ni")      Effect  of  words   on   disciples. 
V      The  Arrest. 

1.      Christ's   words   to   the   officer. 

,'      ""lirist  bound. 

3,      Brought  before   the   High    Priest. 


LesEon    40 — Crucifixion    and    Burial. 

Texts:  Matt.  27:27-66;  Mark  15:30- 
47;    Luke   23:26-53;   John    19:17-42. 

References:  Juvenile  Instructor  for 
Sept.,  1912.  Weed's  "A  Life  of  Christ," 
chapters  64-65;  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible," 
Wm.   Smith. 

■     Aim:     True   greatness   consists   in   los- 
ing self  for  the  good  of  others. 

Memory  Gem:  "Father,  forgive  them; 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Pictures:  "Christ  Before  Pilate," 
(Munkacsy);  "Bearing  t-he  Cross,"  (De 
Crespi);  "The  Crucifixion,"  (Angelo) ; 
"The  Burial,"  (Hoffman). 
I.  Jesus  on  the  way  to  Golgotha  or 
Calvary. 

1.  His    bodily    weakness. 

(a)      Sinks   beneath    the   cross. 

2.  Sympathy    manifested. 

(a)  By    women. 

(b)  Christ's    sympathy    for    them. 
I  I.     The    Crucifixion. 

1.     Love  for  others  shown. 

(a)  "Father    forgive    them"     (Luke 

23:34). 

(b)  "Mother       behold      thy      Son" 

(John   19:26). 
(c~l     "Today  shalt  thou  be  with  me" 
(Luke   23:43). 

(d)  "I    thirst,    etc."    (John    19:28). 

The   only  thought   of  self. 

(e)  "It  is   finished"   (John    19:30). 

(f)  "Father,  into  Thy  hands"  (Luke 

23:46). 
HI.     Significance   of   His   death. 

1.  Redemption    of    mankind. 

2.  Universal    resurrection. 

3.  Love   for  all. 
IV.     The    Burial. 

1.  Joseph      of      Arimathea      requests 

Christ's    bndv    of    Pilate. 

2.  Preparation   for  burial. 

(a)  Examples    of    loving    ser\ice. 
?<.     Place    of   burial. 

(:i)     In    the    garden. 

(b)  Joseph's    new    tomb. 

(c)  Describe       ancient       mode      of 

burial. 
Application:  Nearly  every  day  of 
their  lives  children  are  given  onportuni- 
<'cs  to  do  little  acts  of  helofulness  and 
kindness  requiring  =clf-sacrifice.  Tf  thcv 
"  ci'dd  make  their  little  <-acrificcs  freely, 
"ithout  stopping;  to  question  wlicllur 
thcv  want  to  or  not,  how  much  h;mpicr 
thev  would  make  themselves  and  others. 


Kindergarten  Department. 

tVm.  A.  Morton,  Chairman;  Assisted  by  Beulah  Woolley. 


Work  for  October. 

(Prepared  by  Eva  Gardner,  Pine  Valley, 
Utah). 

Songs:  "In  Our  Lovely  Deseret," 
Second   verse. 

"Come,  Little  Leaves,"  Song  Stories 
for  the  Kindergarten,  Mildred  and  Patty 
Hill,  page  25. 

"The  Orchard,"  Fifth  verse,  Holiday 
Songs,    Emilie    Ponlsson,   page   4L 

Memory    Gem: 

"Pure,  cold  water  is  the  drink. 
We   do   truly,   truly  think. 
For   all    the    living   things    that    God    has 
made." 

First    Sunday. 

An  open  Sunday.  Teachers  select 
any  lesson  they  wish  to  give  to  children. 
A   suggestive  nature  talk: 

The    Autumn    Leaf. 

Tell  the  children  the  Sunday  before  to 
bring  as  many  different  kinds  of  autumn 
leaves  as  they  can  find  to  Sunday  School 
the  next  Sunday. 

Plave  them  pin  most  of  the  leaves 
on  a  screen  or  curtain  and  keep  a  few 
as  illustrations  when  discussing  the 
leaf. 

If  possible  have  a  half  dozen  or  more 
different  kinds  of  leaves  handy  and,  one 
by  one,  show  them  to  the  children  and 
ask  what  trees  or  bushes  the  different 
leaves  came  from. 

It  may  be  a  little  difficult  at  first  to 
obtain  correct  answers  but  children  arc 
so  quick  it  will  not  take  them  long  to 
learn  the  different  kinds  of  trees  and 
their  foliage.  They  should  be  taught 
while  young  to  observe   nature. 

.A.fter  discussing  for  a  short  time  a 
few  different  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs 
and  their  leaves,  ask  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

What  time  of  the  year  do  the  leaves 
first  appear  on  the  trees?  What  color 
are  the  leaves  when  they  first  appear? 
The  leaves  stay  green  all  summer  and 
then  in  the  autumn  they  change  color. 
What  colors  are  they  now?  (Show  sev- 
eral leaves  of  different  colors).  The 
leaves  have  put  on  their  autumn  dresses 
because  they  are  going  away.  Who 
paints  the  beautiful  dresses  for  the  au- 
tumun  leaves?  (Jack  Frost).  Who  sends 
Tack   Frost   to  paint   the   autumn    dresses 


for  the  leaves?  (Heavenly  Father). 
."-Vfter  the  leaves  have  worn  their  new 
dresses  for  a  while  what  do  they  do? 
(Fly  away).  Where  do  they  go?  (Into 
the  woods,  out  in  the  fields,  on  the  lawns 
and  flower  gardens,  etc).  I  wonder  who 
can  tell  why  the  leaves  go  into  the  fields, 
the  woods  and  on  the  lawns  and  flower 
gardens?  The  wind  blows  them  there. 
Some  of  them  help  to  cover  the  flowers 
and  grass  and  keep  them  warm  through 
the  winter. 

Second  Sunday. 

Morning   Talk. 

Who  can  tell  me  this  morning  who 
made  the  world  so  beautiful?  Why  did 
the  Heavenly  Father  make  the  world  so 
beautiful?  (Because  He  loves  us).  He 
wants  us  to  be  well  and  happy  so  has" 
caused  many  different  things  to  grow 
that  are  good  for  us  to  eat.  What  are 
some  of  the  vegetables  that  are  good  for 
rs?  If  we  eat  these  vegetables  they  will 
help  our  bodies  to  grow  strong  like  the 
Heavenly  Father  wants  them  to  grow. 
What  are  some  of  the  fruits  that  we 
like?  These  fruits  will  help  us  to  grow 
strong  too,  if  we  eat  them  when  they  are 
ripe.  Green  fruits  are  not  good  for 
your  little  bodies,  and  when  eaten  by 
little  boys  and  girls  often  make  them 
very  ill.  What  has  the  Heavenly  Father 
given  us  to  drink?  Pure  water  is  what 
we  need  to  drink  and  we  should  drink 
plenty  of  water,  for  it  is  very  good  for 
us.     Milk  is  good  for  us,  too. 

Lesson. 
How  Daniel  Kept  the  Word  of  Wisdom. 

Te.\t:     Daniel  1  and  2. 

Aim:  By  keeping  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom we  gain  physical  and  spiritual 
strength. 

A  long  time  ago,  tliere  was  a  little 
boy  named  Daniel-  who  lived  with  hi.s 
father  and  mother  in  a  country  far  away 
from  here. 

Daniel  was  a  bright  little  fellow  and 
his  body  was  strong,  because  he  ate 
vegetables  that  were  good  for  him  and 
drank  plenty  of  pure  water.  Now,  in  the 
country  where  Daniel  lived  there  was  a 
king  who  lived  in  a  beautiful  palace. 
At  one  time  this  king  sent  word  through- 
out the  country  that  he  wanted  all  the 
strong,  bright,   little  boys  to  be  brought 
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to  his  palace  that  they  might  be  taught 
the  learning  of  his  wise  men,  and  fed 
well  so  that'  they  would  grow  up  to  be 
strong   and    wise. 

Of  course  Daniel  was  chosen  right  at 
first.  He  was  sorry  to  leave  his  father 
and  mother,  but  he  knew  that  when  the 
king  sent  for  him  he  must  go,  so  he  was 
taken   to  the  king's  palace. 

The  palace  seemed  such  a  wonderful 
place  to  Daniel  that  he  spent  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  day  looking  around. 

When  dinner  time  came  and  Daniel 
went  to  the  dining  room  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  many  different  kinds  of 
meats  on  the  table,  and  wine  instead  of 
water  to  drink. 

At  first  he  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
because  his  father  and  mother  had  taught 
him  that  the  Heavenly  Father  did  not 
want  him  to  eat  much  meat,  or  drink 
wine,  for  wine  would  make  his  mind  and 
body  weak. 

After  dinner  Daniel  went  to  the  ser- 
vant and  said,  "Please  may  I  have  vege- 
tables and  bread  to  eat  and  water  to 
drink  after  this.  That  is  what  I  have 
always  had  at  home." 

The  servant  answered,  "The  king  said 
to  give  all  the  children  the  very  best  of 
meats  and  wines,  and  if  I  disobev  him 
and  you  are  not  as  strong  and  wise  as 
the  other  children  the  king  will  be  very 
angry." 

But  Daniel  said,  "Let  me  live  on  vege- 
tables, bread  and  water  for  a  little  while, 
and  if  I  am  not  as  strong  and  bright^  as 
the  others  I  will  eat  just  what  the  king 
wishes   me  to   eat   after   that." 

For  ten  days  Daniel  lived  on  vegeta- 
bles, bread  and  water. 

The  Heavenly  Father  was  pleased 
with  Daniel  for  eating  and  drinking  what 
was  good  for  him  so  He  blessed  Daniel 
and  helped  him  to  grow  stron?  and  beau- 
tiful. And  the  servant  let  him  eat  what 
he  wanted  to. 

At  last  Daniel  and  the  other  children 
were  taken  before  the  king  and  of  all  the 
children,  Daniel  was  the  strongest,  the 
wisest,  and  the  most  beautiful. 

The  king  sent  for  one  of  the  wise  men 
to  come  and  see  the  children  and  ask 
them    questions. 

The  other  children  could  not  answer 
all  of  the  auestions  that  were  asked  them, 
but  when  Daniel  was  asked  the  questions 
he    answered    everv   one    of    them. 

The  Wing  and  the  wise  men  looked 
at  Daniel  and  wondered  what  made  him 
so  wise  and  beautiful.  They  did  not 
know  that  it  was  because  he  had  eaten 
vegetables  instead  of  meats  and  drunk 
water  instead  of  wine. 

Sometime  after  this  the  king  had  a 
dream  and  he  sent  for  all  the  wise  men 


in    the   land    to    come   and    tell    him    the 
meaning  of  his  dream. 

The    wise    men    came    but   not   one   of 
them  could  tell  the  king  what  his  dream' 
meant.      So    the    king    sent    for    Daniel. 
Daniel  asked  the  king  to  give  him  a  little 
time  and  he  would  interpret  the  dream. 

The  king  said  he  would  wait,  so  Daniel 
went  home  and  kneeled  down  and  asked 
the  Heavenly  Father  to  show  him  the 
meaning  of  the  king's  dream.  And  be- 
cause Daniel  had  done  right  and  had 
r'Kvays  eaten  things  that  were  good  for 
him  the  Heavenly  Father  showed  him  the 
meaning  of  the  dream. 

Then  Daniel  went  to  the  king's  palace, 
and  before  all  the  wise  men  told  the  king 
what  his  dream  meant. 

The  king  was  pleased  with  Daniel 
and  made  him  one  of  the  great  men  of 
the  land. 

Application:  We  can  eat  vegetables 
and  drink  plenty  of  pure  water. 

Third    Sunday. 

One    Result    of    Keeping    the    Word    of 
Wisdom. 

.Aim:     The  same. 

Review  very  briefly  the  lesson,  "How 
Daniel  Kept  the  Word  of  Wisdom." 

Jack  Halliday  was  a  little  "Mormon" 
boy   who   lived   in   the   town   of   F- 


jack  was  a  jolly  little  fellow  with  big, 
brown  eyes   that  were   always   smiling. 

.Mthough  he  was  small  he  was  strong, 
and  could  run  faster  and  jump  farther 
than  any  of  his  little  friends. 

Jack  loved  to  get  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  watch  his  papa  milk,  and  he  most 
always  helped  take  the  cows  to  the  pas- 
ture. 

Being  out  in  the  fresh  mornincr  air 
gave  him  a  good  appetite  and  he  was  al- 
wavs  hungry  when  breakfast  was  ready. 

One  morning  Jack  got  up  earlier  than 
usual,  and  besides  helping  take  the  cows 
to  the  pasture  went  to  the  field  with 
papa   to  get   the  horses. 

My!  how  hungrv  he  was  when  he  got 
home.  He  ran  into  the  house  and  said, 
"Mama  is  breakfast  ready?  I  can  hardly 
wait.  I  am  so  hungry." 

Breakfast  was  soon  readv  and  they 
sat  down  to  eat.  Jack  was  delighted  tn 
see  a  platter  of  nicelv  browned  beef- 
■Jteak.  He  was  very  fond  of  meat,  but 
the  family  seldom  had  it  for  breakfast. 

Jack  was  so  hungrv  and  the  meat 
fasted  so  good  he  asked  his  mama  if  he 
nnVht  have  another  piece. 

His  mother  looked  at  him  kindlv  and 
s.Tid,  "T  would  rather  yon  would  not  eat 
anv  more,  dear.  The  Heavenly  Father 
said    that    if    we    want    to    be    well    and 
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strong  we  must  eat  but  very  little  meat.'' 

"All  right,  mama,"  said  Jack,  "I  want 
to  grow  up  to  be  strong."  So  he  finished 
his  breakfast  on  bread,  butter  and  fruit. 

Jack  never  ate  much  meat  after  that, 
but  instead  ate  vegetables  and  things  that 
were  good  for  him  and  he  grew  up  to 
be  a  strong,  bright  boy. 

He  loved  to  go  out  with  the  other  boys 
and   play  ball,   run   races,   and  jump. 

Sometimes  Jack's  friends  wanted  him 
to  go  with  them  to  get  soda  water  or 
beer,  but  he  always  refused,  because  his 
mama  and  papa  had  told  him  that  those 
drinks  were  not  good  for  him,  for  they 
would    weaken    his    mind    and    body. 

He  never  tasted  tea  or  cofifee,  but  al- 
ways  drank  pure  water. 

When  Jack  grew  to  be  a  big  boy  he 
was  always  strong  and  well  and  was 
pleasant  and  jolly  wherever  he  went. 

One  day  when  he  came  home  from  the 
field  his  mother  said,  "Here  is  a  letter 
for  you,  my  boy." 

Jack  opened  the  letter  and  found  that 
it  was  a  call  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the 
Eastern  States.  He  was  to  leave  in  just 
three  weeks,  if  he  accepted  the  call. 

He  sent  word  to  tlie  President  of  the 
Church  that  he  would  go,  and  commenced 
making   preparations   to   leave. 

How  fast  the  time  did  fly!  It  didn't 
seem  any  time  until  he  must  say  good 
bye  to  his  father,  mother,  and  friends  and 
start   on  his  journey. 

.A-fter  traveling  a  short  time  he  reached 
the  city  where  he  was  to  labor. 

He  hadn't  been  there  long  when  he 
was  taken  sick.  He  was  so  very  ill  that 
the  doctor  was  called  in. 

The  doctor  said  that  Jack  must  go  to 
the  hospital  and  be  operated  on.  That 
was  the  only  chance  he  had,  and  that 
might  not  save  his  life. 

Jack  was  taken  to  the  hospital  and 
one  of  the  best  surgeons  in  the  city  oper- 
ated on  him. 

.^fter  the  operation  the  doctor  told 
Tack  and  his  friends  that  never  before  in 
his  life  had  he  seen  so  pure  a  body  as 
Tack's,  and  that  because  of  the  puritv  of 
Tack's  body  he  would  get  well.  He  said 
if  Tack  had  ever  drunk  tea,  coffee,  beer  or 
wines  of  any  kind  or  used  tobacco  or 
eaten  much  meat  he  would  never  have 
survived    the    operation. 

Before  many  weeks  had  passed  Jack 
was  able  to  leave  the  hospital,  and  not 
long  after  was  well  enough  to  go  to 
work. 

.\pplication :     The    same. 

Fourth  Sunday. 
The  Gift  of  Healing. 

This  little  incident  of  healing  that  T  am 
going   to   relate   was   performed   by   Wil- 


liam Snow,  captain  of  one  of  the  com- 
panies  of  1850. 

This  incident  is  merely*  suggestive. 
'1  he  teacher  may  tell  an  incident  of  heal- 
ing that  she  is  more  familiar  with  if  she 
so    desires. 

Aim:  \i  we  trust  in  God  He  will  help 
I's   in   time   of  need. 

"Mama,  mama!"  said  little  Isabelle  Mc- 
Lennen,  "my  stomach,  oh  my  stomach!" 

"Come  here,  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Mc- 
I.enncn.  Isabelle  went  to  her  mama,  who 
made  a  little  bed  for  her,  put  her  in  it 
and  said,  "Lie  there  for  a  while,  dear, 
and  T  think  you  will  soon  feel  better." 

Isabelle  had  been  plaj'ing  in  the  front 
of  the  wagon  with  her  rag  doll.  This 
wagon  was  1sabelle\'s  homev  and  tjie, 
only  home  she  had  for  she  was  crossing 
the  plains  with  her  papa  and  mama  and 
many    other    Saints. 

These  Saints  had  left  their  homes  and 
were  coming  all  the  way  across  the 
plains  in  wagons,  to  make  new  homes 
here  in  the  mountains,  because  the 
Heavenly    Father    wanted    them    to. 

They  had  but  very  little  to  eat  and 
few  clothes  to  wear  and  often  were  cold 
and   hungry. 

.■\  very,  very  bad  disease  broke  out 
among  them.  It  was  worse  than  most 
any  disease  we  have  these  days;  worse 
than  measles,  whooping-cough,  scarlet 
fever,   or   smallpox. 

When  any  of  the  little  boys  or  girls 
took  ihis  disease  they  were  out  off  by 
themsi'lves  and  the  other  boys  and  girls 
couldn't  come  to  see  them,  for  they,  too, 
would    get    the    disease. 

Even  though  the  Saints  were  very  care- 
ful many  of  the  children  and  older  peo- 
ple took  the  disease  and  a  great  many 
of  them  died. 

It  was  this  terrible  disease  that  Isabelle 
had,  and  instead  of  getting  better  she 
grew  ^vorse  and  worse,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing that  was  done  for  her.  By  the 
time  the  Saints  stopped  for  the  night 
.■^he   w.is   lying  cold   and   still. 

"Can  she  be  dead?"  said  Mrs.  McLen- 
neu.   "FTow   can    I   ever   let   her   go?" 

Some  of  the  Saints  who  were  standing 
near  said  Isabelle  was  dead,  and  must  be 
buried  that  night,  for  by  morning  there 
might    be    many    more    to    bury. 

.\  little  grave  was  dug  by  the  side  of 
•he  ro:\d  and  thev  were  preparing  to  put 
Isabelle  in  when  William  Snow  and  two 
o*her  brothers  came  up. 

Broiher  Snow  looked  at  Isabelle  a 
minute  and  said.  "T  feel  that  the  little 
child  is  not  dead."  and  knceline  in  the 
dust  oV  the  roadside  he  placed  his  hands 
on  Tsabelle's  head  and  asked  the  ITcav- 
rnlv  Father  to  make  her  well  and  strong 
:igain. 
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As  soon  as  Brother  Snow  took  his  She  came  on  to  Salt  Lake  with  the 
hands  from  Isabelle's  head  she  opened  Saints  and  has  often  told  how  she  was 
her  eyes,  looked  up  into  his  face  and  liealed  while  crossing  the  plains, 
smiled  Application:  When  our  papas  or  ma- 
Brother  Snow  took  her  up  and  gently  mas,  brothers  or  sisters  are  ill  we  can 
laid  her  in  her  mother's  arms.  ask  the  Heavenly  Father  to  make  them 
In  a  few  days  Isabelle  was  playing  well.  And  we  can  have  the  elders  ad- 
around  feeling  as  well  as  ever.  minister  to  them. 


A  Child's   Dream. 

By  S.  T.  B.  Foley. 

I  g'ave  my  Christmas  offering  into  an  Elder's  hand, 

That  he  might  take  the  gospel  unto  a  far-oft'  land. 

And  ere  I  went  to  rest  that  night  I  kneeled  to  God  in  prayer 

That  He  would  change  my  gift  to  light  for  souls  in  darkness  there. 

When  I  was  lost  in  dreaming  there  stood  above  by  bed 
A  Seraph  child  with  beaming  brow  and  jewels  'round  her  head  ; 
The  robes  which  draped  her  lovely  form  were  whiter  far  than  snow  ; 
Her  feet  were  resting  on  a  cloud  of  Heaven's  giilden  glow. 

Her  silken  hair  in  ringlets  fell  around  her  angel  face ; 
The  rost  tint  gleamed  upon  her  cheek  with  more  than  mortal  grace  ; 
And  then  the  song  she  sang  to  me  she'd  learned  in  Heaven  above 
Amid  the  throngs  adoring  there  where  all  is  light  and  love. 

She  told  the  story  of  her  life,  how  when  she'd  lived  on  earth 
Had  been  a  little  Lamanite  of  lowly  Aztec  birth ; 
How  once  her  parents  were  of  those  who  worshiped  wood  and  stone, 
Or  idols,  which  they  vainly  loved,  in  darkness  and  alone. 

But  when  the  Elders  taught  them  the  message  from  on  high. 
How  Jesus  came  to  suffer  for  us,  and  to  bleed  and  die. 
They  cast  their  idols  from  theiu  and  prayed  in  His  dear  name 
That  God  would  free  their  nation  from  sorrow,  tears  and  sharne. 

And  ere  the  angels  called  her  to  leave  her  friends  on  earth 
She'd  learned  the  precious  Gospel  of  more  than  golden  worth ; 
Then  when  I  yearned  to  ask  her  about  the  joys  above 
She  smiled  with  love  and  vanished  as  would  some  peaceful  dove. 

When  I  again  was  conscious,  awakened  from  the  dream, 
I  wished  that  I  had  treasures  to  pour  them  as  a  stream 
To  help  our  Elders  travel  to  all  of  Lehi's  race 
Who  wander  now  uncared  for,  and  need  a  resting  place. 


The  Golden  Eagle. 

(Aquila  Chrysaetos.) 

By  Claude  T.  Barnes. 

M.  S.  p.  R.;  M.  B.  S.  W.;  M.  A.  O.  U.:  President  Utah  Au.lulran  Society. 


"He  clasps  the  crag  with  hooked  hands; 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Ringed  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands." 

— Tennyson. 

When  the  hunter  emerges  from  a 
lonely  coniferous  forest  and  sees  ahead 
only  the  rough,  bare  rocks  of  the  great 
mountain  top  he  is  thrilled  with  the 
infinitude  and  grandeur  above  him ; 
and  when  there  slowly  soars  over  the 
ridge  towards  him,  an  eagle,  he  at 
once  attributes  to  the  bird  the  majesty 
and  power  its  environs  inspire.  With 
magisterial  indifference  the  winged 
monarch  circles  the  heights  over  him, 
far  out  of  reach  of  the  power  of  man 
and  contented  in  the  thought  that  its 
aerie  is  likewise  inaccessible.  The 
very  sight  of  the  bird  lends  a  charm 
to  the  mountain  and  induces  that  con- 
templation of  God  that  loneliness  and 
majesty  alone  can  cause. 

Only  two  of  the  four  North  Amer- 
ican eagles — the  golden  and  the  bald 
— are  of  general  distribution ;  and 
while  the  bald  is  found  all  over  the 
continent  the  golden  eagle  ranges 
throughout  Canada  and  over  the 
Western  half  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  typical  mountain  bird ;  and  its 
seven  feet  wing  expanse  corresponds 
with  the  broad  freedom  of  its  home. 

Being  able  to  endure  the  severest 
cold  the  golden  eagle  is  not  migratory 
though  it  does  wander  somewhat  in 
accordance  with  the  abundance  of 
food.  It  is  not  common  anywhere  but 
may  at  any  time  soar  over  a  given 
region  of  sufficient  wildness.  It  is 
wary  and  somewhat  solitary,  being 
seldom  seen  in  flocks  but  most  fre- 
quently in  pairs.  It  mates  for  life, 
though  if  either  of  the  pair  die  a  new 
mating  soon  follows.  Fierce  and  un- 
tamable it  may  while  feeding  even  at- 
tack man ;  and  its  cry,  a  harsh  scream 
given  most  in  the  breeding  season, 
well  depicts  its  imperious  disposition. 


It  is  easily  kept  in  captivity  for  years 
though  like  the  wolf  it  never  loses  its 
wildness. 

The  nest  of  the  golden  eagle  is 
usually  built  in  some  unmountable 
cl'fif  or  high  up  in  a  mammoth  tree. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  year  after 
year  in  the  same  aerie,  even  if  they 
are  sometimes  disturbed  or  destroyed. 
The  nest  of  bulky  structure  is  at  first 
from  two  to  three  feet  high  and  three 
to  four  feet  in  diameter ;  but  each  year 
it  becomes  larger  until  finally  it  may 
be  eight  or  more  feet  across  containing 
two  wagon  loads  of  sticks  and  straw. 
It  consists  of  a  platform  with  a  de- 
pression for  the  eggs,  made  of  sticks, 
evergreen  branches,  leaves,  rubbish, 
straw,  moss,  grass,  bark,  pine  needles, 
dry  leaves  and  feathers.  Frequently  a 
branch  of  fresh  evergreen  is  placed 
on  top,  evidently  as  a  sign  that  the 
aerie  is  occupied. 

The  eggs,  usually  two,  sometimes 
one,  three  or  four,  are  either  pure 
white  or  white  heavily  marked  with 
brown.  They  are  deposited  at  inter- 
vals of  a  day  or  so  and  hatch  after  a 
period  of  about  thirty  days'  incubation. 
The  young  are  covered  for  several 
weeks  with  white  down  which  is  grad- 
ually replaced  by  brown  feathers  ;  and 
though  they  grow  rapidly  they  remain 
in  the  aerie  for  nearly  three  months, 
eating  all  the  while  the  best  in  the  land. 
If  touched  the  little  fellows  sometimes 
fight  fiercely  and  again  they  may  not 
resent  intrusion.  The  parent  birds  do 
not  defend  their  young  from  the  ap- 
proach of  man ;  but,  contrary,  to  pop- 
ular impression,  soar  away  when  the 
nest  is  in  danger.  The  male  bird  does 
not  assist  in  incubation,  but  during  the 
hot  hours  of  mid-day  frequently 
shades  the  fledglings  with  his  huge 
body.  - 

Unlike  the  bald  eagle  the  golden 
eagle    does    not    habituallly    chase    its 


THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE. 
(Aquila  chrysaetos.J 

General  Characteristics — A  bird  of  great  size,  robust,  powerful.  Tarsus  closely  fe.ltliereil  all  around 
to  the  toes;  outer  and  middle  toes  wcbtjcd  at  base.  Bill  and  wings  large  and  long;  feathers  of  occiput 
and  nape  lanceolate.  Sexes  alike.  Adult — whole  bird  dark  brown,  feathers  of  hind  neck  and  legs  lighter; 
wing  quills  black;  tail  blackish,  more  or  less  marked  with  grayish.  Young — like  adult  hut  basal  part  of 
tail  plain  white.     Male — length,  30  35,  extent  6yi  to  7  feel,  wing  23.00-24.70.     Female  slightly  larger. 
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prey  but  rather  soars  and  depends 
upon  a  sudden  drop  and  a  surprise, 
rrom  well  selected  perches  it  watches 
its  prey  and  if  it  is  hunting  with  its 
mate  one  bird  keeps  the  attention  of 
tl'e  little  animal  sought  while  the 
other  pounces  upon  it  from  behind. 
I'nless  the  day  be  cloudy,  hunting  is 
done  mostly  in  the  forenoon ;  and  at 
every  opportunity  the  great  bird 
r^orges  itself,  partially  or  wholly 
plucking  the  birds  and  stripping  the 
^n^all  mammals  of  their  fur  before  de- 
vouring them.  Sometimes  the  prey  is 
eaten,  bones,  fur,  feathers  and  all. 

The  food  of  the  golden  eagle  is 
varied,  including  everything  from  a 
wounded  deer  to  a  tiny  mouse.  .^  list 
of  its  prey  would  include  fawns,  lambs, 
foxes,  raccoons,  rabbits,  ground  squir- 
rels, prairie  dogs,  tree  squirrels,  wood- 
chucks,  porcupines,  gophers,  kids, 
calves,  little  pigs,  game  birds,  grouse, 
sage  hens,  pheasants,  ptarmigans, 
quail,  turkeys,  geese,  curlews,  hawks, 
owls,  meadow  larks,  rattle  snakes,  and 
occasionally  poultry. 

In   captivity   an   eagle   will   eat   two 


pounds  of  fresh  meat  a  day ;  but  some 
individuals  refuse  tainted  meat  and 
even  fresh  meat  that  they  have  acci- 
dentally dropped  from  their  claws. 
Chickens,  rats,  squirrels,  cats,  and 
birds,  alive  or  dead,  are  eaten,  with  a 
relish.  I  one  time  saw  two  golden 
eagles  in  a  large  cage  with  a  great 
horned  owl ;  but  the  owl  was  clearly 
the  master  of  the  enclosure. 

The  economic  status  of  the  golden 
eagle  is  in  no  certain  plane,  but  on  the 
whole  I  believe  that  it  destroys  much 
more  that  is  harmful  than  beneficial 
to  the  farmer. 

The  golden  eagle  is  easily  trapped 
and  frequently  falls  into  the  snares 
laid  for  coyotes  and  wolves.  It  is  ap- 
parently not  affected  by  the  poisoned 
bait  laid  out  for  coyotes  and  the  very 
bait  that  is  killing  magpies  and  buz- 
zards by  the  hundred.  The  Indians 
have  always  prized  it  for  its  feathers, 
the  tail  feathers  of  a  single  bird  at  one 
time  being  worth  a  horse  or  two.  Now, 
however,  man  is  the  bird's  greatest 
enemy,  for  where  he  does  not  shoot  he 
may  collect  the  eggs  of  the  aerie. 


Pay  Your   Debts. 


"Any  man  who  makes  a  pretense  at 
being  honest  will  try  to  pay  for  what 
he  gets.  But'  having  admitted  the 
justness  of  the  claim  that  he  do  so, 
he  may  be  surjirised  at  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  that 
lies  back  of  it.  The  earth  pavs 
for  what  it  gets — the  rain  and  the 
sunshine,  and  the  breezes  of  heaven — 
with  fruitfulness,  waving  grain,  buds 
and  blossoms  and  fruits,  and  the 
smiling  green  of  fields.  It  is  not  a 
mere  sponge,  receiving  always  and 
never  responding  to  the  giver.  It 
gives  back  everything  with  an  added 
something  of  its  own.  The  earth  is 
honest,  generously  honest.  And  a  man 


ought  not  to  be  any  less  so.  He  is 
getting  every  day  and  hour  and  mo- 
ment of  his  life,  getting  from  all  sides 
and  in  all  possible  ways.  From  the 
God  who  rules  his  life,  down  to  the 
little  child  who  meets  him  on  the 
street,  everyone  gives  him  something. 
If  he  is  going  to  be  honest  as  the 
Earth  is,  he  will  have  to  busy  all  the 
time  paying  his  debts,  giving  back 
what  he  gets  so  freely  and  generously 
to  everyone  he  can,  and  in  all  ways 
that  he  can.  If  he  does  not,  he  is  some- 
thing of  a  sponge  instead  of  a  man. 
This  thing  of  paying  one's  debt  is  in- 
deed no  small  or  easy  matter,  is  it?" 


m 


Peaseblossom's  Lion. 

Chapter  XII. — Peaseblossom's  Choice. 

By  Sophie  Sivett. 

Would  old  Rameses  "stay  tame"  when  Peaseblossom  went  away 
and  left  him? 

Bee  Brown  was  not  the  only  one  troubled  by  that  question. 

Little  Peaseblossom,  herself,  was  too  happy  to  have  found  her  old- 
time  friend  to  think  of  anything-  troublesome.  She  coaxed  Lone  Eagle 
— or  old  Peter  Dakin,  the  Snake  Charmer,  as  he  really  was — to  go  to 
the  brook  and  wash  the  Indian  war-paint  off  his  face. 

It  was  pretty  hard  to  come  off,  but  the  juice  of  a  lemon  that  Pinky 
Jones  had  in  her  luncheon  basket  helped,  and  Peaseblossom  danced  for 
joy  because,  as  she  said,  Lone  Eagle  was  all  "going  away"  and  her 
dear  old  Peter  "coming  back." 

Lone  Eagle  gave  his  blanket  to  one  of  the  young  Indians,  and 
promised  Peaseblossom  that  he  would  go  to  the  Pekoe  barber  the  very 
next  morning  and  have  his  long  hair  cut.  Whether  the  pokeberry 
juice  with  which  he  had  stained  it,  to  make  it  the  right  shade  of  black 
for  an  Indian's  hair,  would  come  off  or  not  he  could  not  tell. 

By  this  time  everyone  was  crowding  around  the  Snake  Charmer 
who  looked  very  smiling  and  jolly  now  that  he  was  no  longer  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  grim  old  Indian,  and  was  cracking  jokes  with  the  two  men 
sent  to  take  care  of  the  Pekoe  boys  and  girls. 

One  of  the  young  Indians  was  proudly  wearing  Lone  Eagle's 
blanket,  and  Captain  Billy  Boy  had  the  eagle's  feather  from  Lone 
Eagle's  hair  stuck  up  in  the  front  of  his  cap. 

Bee  and  Pinky  thought  that  they  had  never  seen  Peaseblossom 
look  so  happy,  but  while  they  were  glad  to  have  her  happv  thev  had 
still  the  fear  that  has  seized  Bee  at  the  moment  when  Peaseblossom  had 
found  out  that  Lone  Eagle  was  her  old  friend  the  Snake  Charmer. 
Would  he  wish  to  carry  Peaseblossom  away  with  him?  All  the  Pekoe 
biys  and  girls  were  fosd  and  proud  of  Peaseblossom;  to  part  with  the 
Daughter  of  the  Guards  seemed  more  than  they  could  bear. 

Bee  saw  the  sun  was  low  in  the  ^vest,  but  she  could  not  bring 
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herself  to  say  it  was  time  to  go  home.  She  was  afraid  Peaseblossom 
would  stay  with  her  old  friend  and  Rameses. 

But  Pinky  Jines  cried  out,  "It  is  time  to  go  home!"  the  moment 
that  she  saw  how  low  the  sun  was. 

"Little  yello\A'-liaired  squaw  will  stay  and  take  care  of  lion?"  asked 
the  Indian  woman  anxiously.     "Me  take  care  of  her." 

"No,  I  promised  to  take  her  back  tonight  and  I  must  keep  my 
word,"  said  old  Peter  Dakin. 

"And  you  will  come,  too,  and  Rameses !"  said  Peaseblossom  hap- 
pily and  quite  as  if  that  were  the  only  thing  to  be  done.  "Only  I 
cannot  take  Rameses.  to  the  Brown's  camp,  for  he  would  frighten 
people!"  she  added.  And  looking  at  Peaseblossom  every  one  could  see 
she  had  on  her  little  thinking-cap. 

Her  face  lighted  up  after  just  a  moment.  "I  will  take  Rameses 
home  to  m\-  aunt!"  she  cried.  (h~or  Miss  Pingree,  who  had  been 
camping  out  with  the  others,  had  gone  home  that  very  day,  as  we  all 
know,  to  lier  own  little  house  on  the  hill.)  "Aunt  Jane  will  not  be 
afraid  of  him.  She  is  fond  of  animals,  like  my  Papa  and  me!  And 
our  barn  is  empty  since  the  cow  died.  Rameses  will  be  comfortable 
there  until  he  is  well." 

"He  was  ba<l  y  hurt  by  a  shot  from  some  hunter's  gun  when  I 
found  him  in  the  woods,"  explained  Peter  Dakin,  speaking  to  the  crowd 
of  boys  and  the  two  Pekoe  men.  "We  had  hard  work  to  get  him 
here,  the  Indians  and  I,  and  were  obliged  to  keep  him  heavily  chained. 
I  saw  that  he  A\ou'd  not  be  tamed  \er}'  (|iiickly,  if  ever,  unless  I  could 
bring  Peaseblossom  here." 

"Now  you  all  understand  everything,"  said  Peaseblossom.  "And 
now  \-ou  will  come  to  Aunt  Jane's  with  me,  won't  you,  Peter?  You 
won't  seem  like  a  stranger  to  her  when  she  knows  \\'hat  a  friend  you 
were  to  Papa  and  me !" 

"A  stranger  to  your  .\unt  Jane!  Well,  I  rather  think  not!"  .Old 
Peter  Dakin  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  as  one  would  not  have 
thought  when  he  was  Lone  Eagle  that  he  cou'd  laugh.  "Your  .\unt 
Jane  and  I  were  boy  and  girl  together,  going  to  the  same  school  when 
I  lived  down  by  the  red  mill.  Everybodv  in  Pekoe  kne\\-  Peter  Dakin 
then.  I  can't  say  how  many  \\'ill  remember  him  now.  Yes,  child,  old 
Rameses  and  I  will  go  with  you  to  Aunt  Jane's." 

If  it  had  been  liard  to  change  Lone  Eagle,  in  one's  mind,  into  a 
circus  Snake  Charmer  \\ho  was  not  an  Indian  at  all,  it  was  harder 
still  to  change  him  into  a  Pekoe  boy  who  once  had  lived  down  b}'  the 
red  mill  and  gone  to  school  like  any  other  Pekoe  boy! 

The  "real  Indians"  seemed  to  understand.  They  nodded  kindly 
when  Peter  told  them  he  would  come  out  to  their  camp  next  day. 

The  great  expedition  set  out  upon  its  return,  Peaseblossom  lead- 
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ing  the  lion  and  Peter  Dakin  walking  beside  her.  Rameses  looked  very 
mild,  but  none  of  the  boys  and  girls,  not  even  the  Pekoe  Guards,  cared 
to  walk  very  near  him. 

Still,  none  if  them  fell  out  of  the  procession,  neither  when  they 
reached  the  camp  nor  when  they  passed  their  homes  in  the  village. 

No,  indeed.     At  a  word  from  Captain  Billy,  they  formed  an  escort 
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to  Peaseblosso  mand  her  lion  all  the  way  up  to  Miss  Pingree's  little 
house  on  the  hill.  Down  in  the  village  they  found  the  girls  who  had 
been  having  a  picnic  in  the  woods ;  and  they  too  full  of  astonishment 
and  joy,  joined  the  procession ;  and  every  boy  and  girl  in  Pekoe  who 
had  not  gone  on  the  expedition,  came  running  too  after  the  strange 
company. 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  Miss  Pingree  came  hurrying  out  of  her 
house,  in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  when  she  saw  the  long  line  led 
by  Captain  Billy,  coming  up  her  hill  ?  AYas  she  not  astonished  to  see 
the  lion  walking  with  ePaseblossom  ?  Was  she  not  astonished  to  have 
Peter  Dakin  made  known  to  her? 

But  Miss  Pingree,  nevertheless,  invited  them  all,  everyone,  in  to 
supper,  and  said  she  had  fiapjacks.  Miss  Pingree  was  famous  for  her 
flapjacks — but  they  knew  that  she  couldn't  make  enough  to  go  around, 
so  at  Captain  Billy's  word  of  command  they  all  went  home. 

But  before  they  went.  Pinky  Jones  asked  the  very  questions  of 
Peter  Dakin  they  all  wished  to  ask  and  did  not  dare. 

"Mr.  Lone  Eagle,  though  I  know  you  are  Peter  Dakin,"  said 
Pinky,  "are  you  going  to  carry  Peaseblossom  and  the  lion  away  to  a 
circus?" 

The  Snake  Charmer  said  that  when  Rameses  was  quite  well  he 
and  Peaseblossom  would  take  him  to  his  owners.  By  her  care  of  him, 
Peaseblossom  would  have  earned  the  large  reward  that  was  offered 
for  his  return.  The  circus  company  would  probably  give  Peaseblos- 
som a  fine  salary  to  remain  with  the  circus;  or  it  might  be  that  he 
and  Peaseblossom  would  have  a  circus  of  their  own.  Anyway,  the 
Pekoe  boys  and  girls  might  feel  sure  Peaseblossom  would  become  rich 
and  famous ! 

"But  she  would  rather  stay  here  and  be  a  Pekoe  little  girl,  I  know 
she  wouldl!"  cried  Pinky  Jones.  "She  belongs  to  us  and  we  can't  do 
without  her!" 

The  old  Snake  Charmer  only  shook  his  head  and  smiled;  and  Bee 
Brown  said  she  supposed  it  would  be  selfish  to  wish  to  keep  Pease- 
blossom from  being  rich  and  famous. 

But,  after  all,  it  proved  that  Pinky  Jones  was  right;  and  Pease- 
blossom told  Captain  Billy  Boy  Brown  she  would  always,  all  her  life, 
remain  the  Daughter  of  the  Pekoe  Guards. 

Peaseblossom  went  with  her  old  friend  Peter  Dakin  to  take  the 
lion  back  to  his  owners,  as  soon  as  he  was  well,  and  the  circus  com- 
pany did  pay  her  the  "reward,"  and  did  offer  her  a  large  salary  to 
remain,  and  it  hurt  her  sorely  to  be  parted  from  old  Rameses;  but,  for 
all  that,  she  came  back  to  Pekoe  and  Peter  Dakin  came  with  her,  and 
he  and  Miss  Jane  Pingree  who  had  been  boy  and  girl  together  were 
married! 
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Peaseblossom  said  that  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  that  ever 
happened.  And  her  Aunt  and  her  "Uncle  Peter"  and  she  have  put 
what  money  they  had  together  and  bought  a  farm  on  the  edgs  of  the 
Pekoe  woods  where  they  can  have  wild  animals  and  birds  to  associate 
with,  as  well  as  all  the  tame  ones  that  they  want.  And  the  circus 
company  has  promised  Peaseblossom  that  when  Rameses  is  old  and 
infirm  she  shall  have  him. 

Best  of  all,  Peaseblossom  has  told  everyone  to  bring  all  sick  and 
homeless  animals  that  they  know  of  to  the  farm  to  be  cared  for. 

(the  end.) 


By  William  S.  Nortenheim. 


THE  RICH   MAN  AND  THE  TANNER. 


A  rich  man  lived  near  a  certain  tan- 
ner, and  not  being  able  to  bear  the  un- 
pleasant smell  of  the  tanyard,  he  asked 
his  neighbor  again  and  again  to  go 
away. 

The  tanner,  saying  that  he  would  re- 
move soon,  put  off  his  departure  from 
time  to  time. 


However,  as  the  tanner  still  con- 
tinued to  stay,  it  came  to  pass,  as  time 
went  on,  that  the  rich  man  became 
used  to  the  smell,  and  being  no  longer 
disturbed,  he  made  no  further  com- 
plaints about  it. 

An  evil  first  tolerated,  may  at  last  be 
embraced. 
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A  Trip  Wilh  A  Sunbeam. 

By  Ida  Stewart  Peay. 

Even  the  prettiest  little  girls  get 
cross  sometimes  and  fret  and  frown  as 
did  our  friend  Cozy  this  fine  sunny 
morning.  Notwithstanding  her  sulky 
resistance  her  mama  had  firmly  but 
kindly  insisted  upon  her  dusting  the 
dining-room  and  sweeping  the  back 
porch  before  she  went  to  school. 

"Everybody  in  the  world  must  work 
at  something  or  other,"  said  Cozy's 
mother  cheerily  as  she  went  busily 
about  her  own  duties,  "besides,  work 
done  willingly  and  carefully  is  the  most 
interesting  and  satisfactory  amusement 
imaginable,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
children  who  would  be  grateful,  in- 
deed, to  have  a  good  home  and  would 
doubtless  be  delighted  to  help  keep  it 
clean  and  beautiful." 

But  poor  little  Cozy  could  not  be- 
lieve her  own  mother  and  deeply  de- 
plored her  hard  lot  as  she  walked 
sulkily  to  school. 

"There  are  lots  of  little  girls  who 
Iiave  much  finer  homes  than  mine,  yet 
t'lev  do  not  have  to  wash  dishes  and 
dust,  and  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  it,"  de- 
clared Cozy  with  an  injured  air,  as  she 
stepped  upon  the  bridge  of  the  old  mill 
stream.  Here  her  lagging  feet  came  to 
a  standstill  and  leaning  against  the 
railing  of  the  bridge  she  gazed  dream- 
il}-  down  at  the  murmuring  water. 

"I  believe  I  will  run  away  and  never 
oo-i:e  back,"  she  cried  aloud  petulantly, 
at  which  the  old  race  began  to  laugh 
and  gurgle  and  chuckle  and  whisper, 
"All  right,  all  right ;  come  with  me, 
come  with  me."  Somewhat  surprised 
the  child  looked  down  the  stream,  and 
to  her  further  astonishment  the  lovely 
green  meadow,  towards  which  the 
h^ppy-go-lucky  water  was  rippling, 
raised  up  from  his  wide  bed  and  coax- 
in  gly  beckoned  to  her,  also  the  soft 
blue  sky-line  wh'ch  came  very  low 
over  that  way,  smiled  at  her  a  broad 
inviting  smile.  Thus  seemingly  sym- 
pathized  with  and  encouraged  bv  na- 


ture, which  she  loved  better  than  she 
knew,  and  spying  a  tiny  path  on  the 
banks  of  the  talkative  stream,  the  little 
maid,  truly  believing  herself  imposed 
upon  at  home  and  fully  appreciating 
this  pressing  invitation  from  all  out 
doors,  actually  wandered  away — away 
from  her  home  and  school  and  the 
small  town,  even  right  into  the  heart 
of  the  hospitable  meadow  and  very 
near  to  the  fascinating  sky  line  which 
seemed  to  be  leaning  kindly  down  to 
pet  ajid  soothe  her. 

With  a  large  frown  that  almost  hid 
her  round  dimpled  face  and  beautiful 
blue  eyes,  Cozy  was  about  to  unburden 
her  troubles  to  the  sky  and  meadow 
when  a  silverv  voice  at  her  elbow  asked 
tcasingly : 

"What  makes  you  look  so  cross,  lit- 
tle Blue'eyes?"  Turning  quickly  the 
child  beheld  a  lovely,  laughing  Sun- 
beam who  carried  a  magic  wand  with 
a  large  Gem  of  golden  light  in  the  end 
of  it  which  was  so  dazzingly  br'ght 
thnt  it  almost  blinded  her. 

"It  is  all  verv  well  for  you  to  mock 
me."  she  cried  blinking  and  pouting 
worse  than  ever.  "  You  can  afford  to 
laugh  and  make  merry  for  you  have 
nothing  else  to  do  while  I  must  work 
and  study  all  the  day  long." 

"Oh,  ho!  So  that's  it,  is  it?"  whis- 
tled the  Sunbeam  enlightened.  "Well, 
it  is  quite  true  that  I  can  afford  to  be 
iollv,  but  if  you  think  it  is  because  I 
have  nothing  to  do,  why  bless  me !  vou 
should  follow  me  for  a  dav  and  see." 

"I  should  like  nothing  better."  mur- 
mured Cozy  wistfully,  hungeringlv 
eveing  the  golden  wings  of  the  little 
Beam  and  then  gazing  longingly  far 
away  into  the  hazy  depths  of  the  over- 
hanging blue.  The  gond-natured  Beam 
was  touched  bv  the  child's  strange  dis- 
content and  finally  sa^I  slowly: 

"I  might  s-°t  vou  a  wand  and  take 
A'ou  with  nie  if  T  thought  you  could  en- 
<\vrc  the  hard  work." 

"If  that  were  all.  we  should  soon  he 
oil  our  way  for  surely  I  coidd  do  t°n 
t'mcs  as  much  work  as  a  little  mite 
like  vou."   sniffed   Cozy,  "but."  hope- 
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lessly,   "I   cannot    go    for   I   have  no 
wings." 

"If  you  would  promise  to  do  the 
work  that  I  do  I  might  manage  about 
the  wings  and  take  you,  but  I  could 
never  get  that  'Pout'  along,"  said  the 
Beam  seriously.  "  'Pouts'  are  very 
heavy  for  one  thing  and,  besides,  you 
could  not  accomplish  much  with  that 
standing  always  between  you  and  your 
work." 

"Oh !  do  you  think  you  could  take 
me !"  cried  Cozy,  beginning  to  get  ex- 
cited. "I  will  promise  to  do  anything 
and  everything  and  as  for  the  'Pout'  I 
can  throw  that  away." 

"I'm  by  no  means  sure  of  that," 
said  the  Beam.  "Let  us  see  if  you 
can."  In  vain  did  Cozy  try  to  tear  the 
cross  look  from  her  face  and  almost 
discouraged  she  wondered  how  it  had 
got  stuck  so  fast. 

"It  will  go  away  if  I  smile,"  she  said 
br'ghtening  and  stretching  her  little  red 
mouth  into  a  wide  grin  that  showed 
every  one  of  her  tiny  white  teeth. 

"Is  that  your  smile?"  asked  her  new 
friend. 

"Certainly,"  said  Cozy,  a  trifle  hurt. 

"I'm  glad  you  told  me,"  laughed  the 
golden-winged  elf,  "it  is  surely  a  va- 
riety with  which  I  am  not  familiar. 
You  see,  our  smiles  are  not  fashioned 
with  the  lips  ;  they  are  made  down  in 
the  heart  and  fhrown  upon  the  face  by 
the  process  of  reflection." 

Cozy  was  mystified  and  frightened. 
"How  do  you  make  them  in  the  heart," 
she  asked  drawing  a  puzzled  line  be- 
tween her  daintily  penciled  eye-brows. 

"By  doing  our  full  duty  cheer- 
fully— "  began  the  Beam  but  perceiv- 
ing an  awed,  blank  look  in  the  won- 
dering blue  eves  and  a  hopeless  droop 
to  the  rosy  lips  he  added  indulgently. 
"Well,  never  mind,  we'll  start  out  with 
the  'Pout'  and  perhaps  we  can  get  rid 
of  it  on  the  way." 

The  discontented  maid  cla]ined  her 
hands  in  glee  at  his  words  and  began 
to  look  herself  over  and  smooth  her- 
self down  and  almost  wish  she  were 
not  so  plump  and  solid. 


"I  do  not  see  how  you  can  ever  lift 
me,"  she  mused,  looking  ruefully  at 
her  chubby  little  arms. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  try  to  carry 
about  that  lovely  body  you  live  in,  my 
no!"  laughed  the  merry  gentleman  as 
he  busied  himeslf  straightening  out 
some  yellow  wings  that  he  had  bor- 
rowed of  a  brother  Sunbeam.  We  will 
leave  your  'house  beautiful'  under  this 
willow  tree  and  take  along  just  the 
'you'  of  you,  that  means  merely  that 
part  that  thinks  and  feels  and  learns." 

Only  after  long  explanations  did 
Cozy  consent  to  leave  her  small  'dwell- 
ing' comfortably  pillowed  on  a  tuft  of 
grass,  with  the  promise  from  the  kindly 
meadow  that  it  would  be  carefully 
guarded  in  her  absence.  Then  the 
wings  were  quickly  adjusted  and  the 
little  runaway  rose  gracefully  and 
lightly  up,  up,  up,  into  the  vast  and 
wondrous  domain  of  'skyland.' 

"Isn't  this  glorious,"  cried  Cozy. 

"Yes,  but  we  have  work  to  do  up 
here  and  as  soon  as  we  have  changed 
the  temperature  of  this  atmosphere  we 
must  hasten  back  to  earth,"  answered 
her  conductor. 

"I  shan't  mind  it  all,"  laughed  Cozy, 
even  undismayed  at  the  mention  of 
earth  and  work,  so  much  was  she  en- 
io^ing  this  strange  excursion.  "It  will 
be  great  fun  to  go  back  there  and 
fl'cker  upon  walls  and  dance  upon  the 
ivater  and  do  such  frolicsome  jobs. 
But  how  shall  we  change  this  atmos- 
phere?    I  am  anxious  to  begin." 

Then  they  entered  upon  the  great 
task  of  warming  the  air  for  the  trees 
and  plants  of  spring.  Cozv  got  very 
t'red  waving  her  little  wand  of  golden 
light  back  and  forth  so  rapidly  and 
steadily,  also  she  was  surprised  to  find 
she  could  not  do  half  as  much  as  her 
mite  nf  a  comnaninn.  l)ut  when  she 
liarrl,  throutjh  a  wireless  telephone 
which  the  Beam  gave  her.  the  plants 
and  trees  laughinf  and  sinying  and  re- 
joic'ng  because  they  could  live  again 
rmd  ri'icc  more  beautify  the  earth  and 
feed  the  w  orld  nf  men,  she  felt  strange- 
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ly  good  and  happy  in  her  heart  because 
she  had  helped. 

Next  they  sped  through  the  air  and 
fell  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  a  beau- 
tiful lake. 

"I  have  always  wanted  to  do  this," 
exclaimed  Cozy,  dancing  about  in  glee, 
"but  what  work  can  we  do  here?"  she 
asked,  her  appetite  for  good  deeds 
having  been  whetted  by  the  praise  and 
gladness  of  her  old  friends  the  trees 
and  plants. 

"We  must  take  some  of  this  water 
way  up  into  the  air  where  the  clouds 
can  use  it  to  bathe  the  world  of  grow- 
ing things  every  now  and  then,"  ex- 
plained the  Beam  who  was  already 
busy. 

"How  can  we  ever  do  that  without 
vessels  to  carry  it  in,"  enquired  the 
mv.ctified  ch-'ld. 

"We  do  it  bv  persuasion,"  laughed 
her  tutor,  so  they  kissed  and  coaxed 
the  water  until  a  great  quantity  of  it 
followed  them  right  up  to  the  very 
chin  of  the  sky  where  they  left  it  for 
the  clouds  to  use  on  their  cleaning  up 
davs. 

Down  they  dropped  again,  this  time 
to  the  gardens  of  earth  where  thev  la- 
bored diligently,  urging  and  wheedling 
the  backward  plants  out  of  the  ground 
and  patiently  and  skilfully  painting  and 
coloring  those  already  growing. 

At  last  they  entered  a  humble  cot 
and  flickered  upon  the  whitewashed 
walk.  Cozv  was  more  than  del'ghted, 
she  had  often  wished  to  be  a  sunbeam 
and  flicker  up  the  wall.  But  now  she 
found  it  no  easy  task  to  balance  herself 
there  and  take  all  manner  of  steps  to 
amuse  the  little  cripple  upon  the  bed, 
and  at  the  same  time  brighten  up  his 
eves  and  bring  color  to  his  wan  cheeks. 
Also  she  was  obliged  to  kill  germs  and 
warm  the  damp  atmosphere  and  shed 
all  about  her  a  general  feeling  of  hope 
and  cheer.  But  though  it  was  stren- 
uous work  Cozy  entered  into  it  with 
great  gusto. 

"You  see,  this  is  one  place  that  calls 
for  the  real  smile,"  whispered  the  Sun- 
beam  to   Cozy   as   together  they  bent 


lovingly  over  the  bed  of  the  little 
"shut  in"  and  breathed  into  his  ear  the 
wonderful  and  inspiring  messages  of 
the  dear  old  Sun. 

"Yes,"  answered  Cozy,  "I  under- 
stand now,"  and  she  beamed  brightly 
and  smiled  sweetly  and  industriously 
waved  her  magic  wand  of  golden  light. 

"Why,  little  Blue-eyes,"  exclaimed 
the  Beam  suddenly  in  mock  wonder, 
"you've  lost  your  'Pout!'  I  did  not 
notice  it  leave  us,  yet  it  is  certainly 
gone  and  your  face  is  illuminated  by  a 
genuine  smile.  Still  you  have  never 
worked  so  hard  in  your  life  before, 
have  you?  Now  own  up,"  he  added 
mischievously. 

"No,  never !"  admitted  the  little  ad- 
venturess, "but  I  have  been  able  to  see 
how  much  pleasure  my  efforts  were 
bringing  about  and  it  has  made  me  feel 
very  good  inside ;  I  suppose  that  is 
what  has  made  the  smile  in  my  heart." 

"That's  it,"  nodded  the  Beam,  as 
they  smoothed  the  hair  of  the  little 
sick  boy  and  kissed  this  thin  white 
hands  while  he  clapped  them  in  delight 
over  their  fancy  dancing.  Then  the  two 
slipped  out,  promising  to  return  again 
soon. 

"I  am  going  far  away,  now.  Blue- 
eyes,  will  you  go  with  me  and  be  a 
Sunbeam,"  said  the  gentleman  of  light, 
"now  you  know  what  a  labor  of  love 
is  ours?" 

"No,"  answered  Cozy,  "I  must  go 
back  to  my  own  sphere  ;  I  believe  I  can 
now  make  mv  work  as  pleasant  as 
yours."  ' 

"All  right,  I  am  satisfied,"  smiled  the 
elf  as  he  took  her  wings  away  and  left 
her  alone  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill. 

"How  will  I  get  back  to  my  little 
'dwelling'  in  the  meadow?"  cried  Cozy 
anxiously. 

"I'll  send  my  cousins  after  vou." 
called  back  the  Sunbeam  as  he  disap- 
peared behind  the  western  sky-line  and 
left  Cozy  in  the  midst  of  a  gathering 
gloom.  ' 

Presently  a  million  moonbeams  each 
carrying  a  tiny  pale  candle-light,  came 
sail'ng  towards  her  and,  forming  them- 
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selves  into  a  dainty  airship,  took  Cozy 
aboard  and  whizzed  her  back  to  the 
Httle  willow  tree  by  the  mill  stream, 
where  she  entered  her  'house  beautiful' 
and  ran  eagerly  for  home  and  mother. 
And  though  that  good  woman's  anxiety, 
was  great  because  of  her  daughter's 
long  absence,  it  was  exceeded  by  her 
amazement  and  pleasure  when  Cozy 
told  her  story  and  assured  her  mama 
that  she  was  going  to  do  her  duty  well 
and  willingly  and  make  real  heart 
smiles  all  the  rest  of  the  davs  of  her 
life. 

The  Word  of  Wisdom. 

Arise !  oh  let  us  not  be  weary 
Overcome  that  fainting  step, 
Be  wise  and  live  the  "word  of   wis- 
dom." 
Have  we  on  our  laurels  slept? 

CHORUS. 

We  resolve  before  Thee,  Father, 
With  Thy  help  Thy  laws  to  live. 
We'll  sustain  our  worthy  prophet 
Every  word  that  he  may  give. 

O  then  we'll  earn  the  promise  given, 
The  destroyer  shall  pass  by ; 
Hidden  treasures   of  greatest  knowl- 
edge 
Shall  be  granted  from  on  high. 

E.    F.   SODERBORG. 

A  Flash  of   Lightning. 

By  L.  Lula  Greene  Richards. 

"My  !  Isn't  this  a  night?  I  was  just 
coming  into  your  room,  Marie,  to  see 
if  you  were  all  right,  or  if  you  were 
frightened  at  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  too  nervous  to  sleep.  I  am 
glad  you  have  come  to  us  though.  Let 
us  sit  here  together  and — oh,  dear, 
what  a  crash ! 

"This  reminds  me  of  thunder  storms 
we  used  to  have  when  I  was  a  little 
girl.  One  time,  when  I  was  twelve 
years  old,  there  was  to  be  a  "dance"  at 
The  Fort.     The  Fort  was  the  head- 


quarters of  the  settlement.  We  lived 
in  "String  Town,"  two  miles  from  the 
meetinghouse,  the  only  public  building 
in  the  place.  It  was  generally  consid- 
ered too  far  for  women  folks  to  walk, 
besides  a  storm  was  threatening  to 
break  that  evening,  and  people  were 
liable  to  have  to  return  home  in  a 
drenching  rain. 

"So  a  team  must  be  taken  from  our 
place. 

Uncle  Edward  and  Aunt  Rachel, 
who  lived  a  short  distance  from  us, 
were  going  to  the  dance,  and  my  big 
brother  and  two  sisters  older  than 
myself  were  also  going.  So  Uncle  Ed- 
ward and  big  brother  arranged  a  team 
between  them. 

"Uncle's  riding  horse  and  a  new 
horse  that  big  brother  had  just  traded 
for  were  harnessed  together  and 
hitched  to  father's  covered  spring 
wagon.  Aunt  Rachel  and  my  sisters 
climbed  in  and  sat  down  on  the  back 
seat.  Uncle  and  brother  climbed  in 
also,  and  sat  on  the  front  seat.  Brother 
took  the  lines  and  away  they  went — ■ 
only — they  didn't ! 

"The  new  horse  refused  to  take  one 
step !  Coax  and  threaten  and  whip  as 
the  men  folks  might  and  did,  the  balky 
horse,  for  such  he  proved  to  be, 
wouldn't  move.  Uncle's  riding  horse 
not  being  accustomed  to  the  harness 
anyway,  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  the  situation.  He  would  try  to  obey 
orders,  but  not  being  able  to  do  so  with 
the  other  animal  standing  stark  still,  he 
became  confused,  and  by  springing 
forward,  twisting  round  and  falling 
backward,  succeeded  at  least  in  fright- 
ening the  women.  They  climbed  out 
of  the  wagon,  and  younger  sister  came 
into  the  house  and  sat  down,  looking 
rather  pale  and  very  mad. 

"  'Before  I'd  have  a  balky  horse,' 
she  said,  'I'd — I'd  kill  him!'  and  some 
other  things. 

"But  Aunt  Rachel  straightened  up 
matters,  laughing  a  little  and  seeming 
rather  to  enjoy  the  scrape.  'Take  the 
horses  off,  boys,  and  hitch  up  my 
mules,'  was  her  way  of  settling  the  dif- 
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ficulty.  And  that  plan  worked.  The 
next  time  the  party  started  it  went  off 
all  right. 

"Aunt  Rachel  had  asked  mother  be- 
forehand if  I  could  go  over  to  her 
house  and  stay  with  "the  girl"  who 
would  be  there  alone,  and  might  feel 
lonesome  if  the  thunder  shower  came 
on.  Mother  had  said  I  could,  and  I 
raised  no  objections ;  the  girl  had  a 
book  which  I  had  commenced  to  read 
and  was  anxious  to  finish.  Besides^ 
we  were  a  good-natured  set,  and  liked 
to  be  accommodating. 

"That  was  how  I  came  to  be  away 
from  home  that  night  at  twelve  o'clock 
when  the  thunder  storm  was  raging 
fiercely,  much  like  this  one,  only  heav- 
ier. 

"It  was  after  twelve  when  the  girl 
and  I  heard  voices  outside  between  the 
bursts  of  thunder.  We  had  finished 
reading  the  book.  The  folks  had  got 
home  from  the  dance.  x\unt  Rachel 
would  be  in  the  house  in  just  a  mo- 
ment. I  knew  she  would  say  for  me  to 
stay  and  sleep  there  the  remainder  of 
the  night  instead  of  going  home  in  the 
storm,  and  I  did  not  want  to  stay.  I 
had  a  great  dislike  for  sleeping  away 
from  home,  and  baby  brother  might  be 
wakeful  and  need  me,  and  disturb 
mother. 

"With  these  thoughts  I  rushed  out 
of  the  kitchen  door  when  I  heard  Aunt 
Rachel  stamping  the  water  from  her 
feet  on  the  front  doorstep. 

"Away  I  ran  for  home  as  fast  as  I 
could  on  the  wet,  slipper)-  ground,  and 
in  total  darkness.  Sometimes  I  would 
get  out  of  the  path  when  a  flash  of 
lightning  would  show  me  where  I  was 
wandering. 

"One  flash  in  particular  I  have  al- 
ways remembered,  and  but  for  that 
one  might  have  forgotten  the  whole 
affair.  But  it  came  just  in  time  to 
show  me  that  I  was  on  the  brink  of  a 
fifteen-foot  well  which  father  and  big 
brother  were  digging.  Through  some 
oversight  they  had  left  their  work 
without  covering  it  for  safety.  And 
although  they  had  not  yet  struck  water 


in  digging,  the  heavy  rain  liad  made 
rivulets  which,  as  I  saw  by  the  "flash 
Hght"  that  came,  had  more  than  half 
filled  the  well  with  mud  and  water  in 
which  I  must  have  perished  but  for 
that  timely  flasli  of  lightning. 

"I  still  shudder  when  I  realize  the 
narrow  escape  I  had  from  that  sudden 
and  perhaps  terrible  death.  And  when- 
ever I  recall  to  memory  that  friendly 
electric  flash  it  is  with  a  sense  of  ex- 
treme gratitude,  and  a  prayer  in  my 
heart  that  should  any  spiritual  danger 
ever  threaten  me,  a  merciful  lightning 
flash  may  be  sent  to  show  me  where  I 
stand. 

"The  storm  appears  to  have  passed 
over  now,  and  we  may  as  well  go  to 
bed  again,  and  perhaps  have  another 
good  sleep  before  daylight. 

Ding-Dong  Bell. 

A  Pl.\y  for  Little  Children. 

By  Ralph  H.  Bowles,  in  Youth's  Com- 
panion. 

Characters  —  Margery  Daw,  Bo- 
Peep,  Miss  Muffet,  Jack  Sprat,  Johnny 
Stout,  and  Other  Children. 

The  costumes  represent  the  charac- 
ters in  "Mother  Goose." 

The  lines  in  the  first  scene  are 
spoken  in  front  of  the  curtain ;  tlie 
lines  in  the  second  scene  are  spoken 
after  the  curtain  rises. 

Scene  I. 
A  Bell  Rings. 

Jack  Sprat. — I  wonder  why  that  bell 
is  ringing? 

Margery  Daw  (running  in). — O 
dear!    O  dear! 

Jack  Sprat. — Why,  what's  the  mat- 
ter, Margery  ? 

Margery  Daw. — O  dear!  Tommy 
Linn  has  put  Pussy  Cat  into  the  we!!. 

Jack  Sprat. — He  has  ?  How  do  you 
know  ? 

Margery  Daw.  —  Mary  Contrary 
told  me  so.  That's  why  the  bell  is 
rina:ing. 
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Jack  Sprat. — Mary  Contrary  !  Oh, 
never  mind.  It  may  not  be  true.  You 
know  Mary  Contrary  sometimes  says 
things  that  she  doesn't  really  mean. 

Margery  Daw. — Yes,  I  know ;  but 
I'm  afraid  that  it's  true  this  time. 

Jack  Sprat. — Do  you  know  how  it 
happened  ? 

Margery  Daw. — Why,  Pussy  Cat 
had  just  come  back  from  London, 
where  she  had  been  to  visit  the  queen. 
Tommy  Linn  met  her,  and  threw  her 
right  down  into  the  well ! 

Jack  Sprat. — Tommy  Linn  is  a 
naughty  boy. 

(Bo-Peep  and  Miss  Muffet  come 
running  in.) 

Miss  Muffet. — O  Jack !  Come  quick ! 
Tommy  Linn  has  put  Pussy  Cat  into 
the  well.  We  are  going  to  try  to  pull 
her  out. 

Bo-Peep. — Yes,  come  along  with  us. 
Jack.  I  have  brought  my  crook  with 
me,  because  I  thought  that  we  might 
pull  Pussy  Cat  out  with  it. 

Jack  Sprat. — That  was  a  good  idea ! 
I  will  go  with  you.  I  hope  it  isn't  too 
late! 

The  children  pass  out.  The  curtain 
rises  and  shows  a  well,  made  from  a 
square  box  covered  with  gray  cloth.  A 
small  boy  is  hiding  in  the  box,  and  at 
the  right  time  he  fastens  the  kitten  to 
the  shepherd's  crook. 

Scene  II. 
At  the  Well. 

A  group  of  children  are  standing 
round  the  well ;  some  look  in  :  some 
weep. 

Johnny  Stout. — If  I  had  a  long  stick 
I  could  pull  Pussy  out ! 

(Bo-Peep.  Miss  Muffet,  Margery 
Daw  and  Jack  Sprat  come  running  in.) 

Bo-Peep. — O  Johnny  !  Here  is  my 
crook !  See  if  you  can't  pull  Pussy  out 
of  the  well  with  it. 

Johnny  Stout  (takes  the  crook,  and 
pulls  Pussv  out  by  her  neck  ribbon. — 
There  she  is ! 

All  the  Children. — Hurrah!  hurrah! 
Pussy  is  out  of  the  well ! 


Bo-Peep. — Poor  Pussy  !  How  wet 
you  are ! 

Jack  Sprat. — She  will  be  all  right  in 
a  few  minutes. 

Miss  Muffet. — Let's  take  her  into 
Mother  Hubbard's  house,  and  put  her 
down  b_v  the  fire.  She  will  soon  get 
warm  and  dry  there. 

All  the  Children. — Yes,  yes!  That's 
just  the  thing  to  do. 

Jack  Sprat  (marching  out  slowly), 
saying : 
Ding-dong,   bell,   the   cat   was    in   the 

well. 
But  Johnny  Stout  has  pulled  her  out. 
That's  the  tale  we  tell. 

The  Castle  of  Dreams. 

'T  wonder  where  all  the  dreams 
come  from,"  said  Norine  one  night  as 
she  was  being  tucked  snugly  into  her 
little,  white  bed. 

"Why  don't  you  ask  the  Dream 
Fairy?"  smiled  mama,  as  she  kissed 
her  good-night. 

After  mama  had  left  her  Norine  lay 
gazing  out  of  the  window,  where  the 
moonlight  fell  in  patches  upon  the 
green  lawn.  She  was  quite  sleepy,  and 
she  knew  that  all  the  birds  were  safe 
in  their  cozy  nests,  for  Norine  and  the 
birds  went  to  sleep  together. 

Suddenly  she  saw  that  a  beautiful 
lady  was  standing  in  the  moonlight 
and  smiling  at  her. 

"I  am  the  Dream  Fairy,  dear,"  she 
said  ever  so  softly,  and  her  voice 
sounded  like  the  ripple  of  the  little 
brook  beyond  the  garden.  "Come  with 
me  and  I  will  show  you  the  Castle  of 
Dreams." 

She  lifted  the  child  in  her  loveh- 
white  arms,  wrapped  her  gray  cloak 
around  her  and  away  they  flew,  high 
over  woods  and  fields,  over  mountains 
and  streams,  till  at  last  they  came  to  a 
castle  over  which  masses  of  gray 
clouds  hung  low.  There  were  great 
trees,  whose  tops  swayed  and  rustled, 
and  there  was  a  gently-flowing  river 
called  the  River  of  Sleep. 
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Every  sound  was  low  and  soft  and 
soothing. 

The  Dream  Fairy  flew  straight  to 
the  door  and  bade  the  child  knock.  As 
she  did  so  a  voice  from  within  said  : 

"Who  is  there?"  And  the  Fairy  an- 
swered for  her,  "A  child." 

"How  came  you  hither?"  asked  the 
gentle  voice. 

"Over  the  River  of  Sleep." 

"Who   was   your   guide?" 

"The  Dream  Fairy." 

"What  is  your  will?" 

"To  enter  the  Castle  of  Dreams." 

"Enter." 

Without  a  sound  the  doors  swung 
open  and  they  stepped  into  the  shadowy 
hall.  The  fairy  led  Norine  to  a  room 
on  the  right,  where  the  bad  dreams 
were  shut  up.  Norine  looked  in  and 
then  slammed  the  door  very  quickly 
before  any  of  them  could  escape. 

The  Dream  Fairy  laughed.  "Those 
dwarfs  are  the  Bad  Dreams,"  she  said, 
"and  I  am  obliged  to  let  them  out, 
when  children  have  been  naughty  or 
will  eat  things  that  do  not  agree  with 
them.  Each  one  carries  a  bagful  of 
unpleasant  thoughts." 

"I  do  not  like  them."  said  the  child. 

They  crossed  the  hall  so  that  Norine 
migth  see  the  good  dreams.  There 
they  were — the  loveliest  fairies  with 
baskets  of  flowers,  and  each  flower 
was  a  beautiful  thought.  The  little 
girl  was  delighted. 

"Oh  !"  she  cried.  "I  choose  that  per- 
fectly lovely  dream  over  there.  May 
she  come  tomorrow  night?" 

"If  you  are  good,"  answered  the 
Dream  Fairy,  smiling. 

Norine  would  have  liked  to  stay  for 
a  long  time  with  the  good  dreams,  but 
the  Fairy  told  her  that  they  must  start 
for  home.  On  the  way  they  met  a 
dream,  who  had  been  to  visit  a  sick 
child,  and  was  just  returning.  Her 
face  was  very  sad. 

"How  is  little  Alice?"  asked  the 
Dream  Fairy. 

"Little  Alice  is  better.  She  is  smil- 
ing now  at  the  dream  that  I  brought 
her,  but  she  will  always  have  to  lie  in 


her  bed.  She  can  never  run  about 
again  like  other  children." 

"Why,"  cried  Norine,  "I  know  Alice. 
She  lives  on  our  street.  Don't  you 
think,"  she  went  on,  "that  I  could  be  a 
Day  Dream?  I  could  go  to  see  Alice 
and  take  her  pleasant  thoughts,  and  I 
would  keep  saying  to  myself  all  the 
time,  'I  am  a  Day  Dream — a  happy 
Day  Dream  for  Alice.'  " 

"Of  course  you  can,"  said  tlie  Dream 
Fairy;  "you  shall  be  a  Day  Dream, 
and  at  night  I  will  send  my  fairies  to 
drive  away  the  Pain  Elves,  and  we  will 
try  to  make  Alice  a  happy  little  girl. 
For  do  you  know,"  she  said,  as  she  laid 
Norine  back  in  her  white  bed  and 
stooped  to  kiss  her,  "little  girls  are  the 
loveliest  sort  of  Day  Dreams  when 
they  are  good." — Fannie  Medbury 
Pendleton. 

A  Volunteer. 

A  volunteer — a  volunteer — 
Am  I  a  volunteer? 
And  do  I  stand,  nor  wait  command 
To  help  the  cause  so  dear? 

A  volunteer — a  volunteer — 
I  am  a  volunteer. 
If  I  prepare  all  work  to  share 
Nor  difficulties  fear. 

A  volunteer — a  volunteer — 
I'm  not  a  volunteer 
Unless  I  fight  for  truth  and  right 
Where'er  it  may  appear. 

A  volunteer — a  volunteer — 
Yes,  Lord,  a  volunteer; 
No  joy  so  sweet,  no  hope  complete 
LTntil  thou  dost  appear. 

E.   F.   SODERBORG. 

How    Mr.  Peacock  went  to  the  Fair. 

Mr.  Peacock  was  proud.  He  had  a 
fine  long  train,  a  splendid  crest,  and 
the  gayest  blue-green  coat  that  ever 
was  seen ;  and  all  day  long  he  would 
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strut  up  and  down  the  barnyard  and 
say:    "See  what  a  beauty  I  am!" 

The  geese  and  ducks  and  turkeys 
were  much  displeased  at  this.  "Beau- 
ty, indeed!"  they  said.  "Of  what  use 
is  your  beauty?  Can  it  hatch  eggs? 
Tell  us  that !"  and  they  turned  their 
backs  and  walked  away. 

"These  are  stupid  creatures !"  said 
Mr.  Peacock.  "Why  should  I  stay 
among  them  ?  I  will  go  to  the  Fair, 
for  there  people  will  see  my  beauty  and 
admire  it." 

So  he  spread  his  tail  like  a  fan, 
raised  his  crested  head  and  strutted 
off  down  the  road  to  the  Fair.  Pretty 
soon  he  met  some  young  men  who  also 
were  going  to  the  Fair.  "Aha!"  said 
Mr.  Peacock.  "These  people  will  ad- 
mire me !"  and  he  strutted  more  than 
ever. 

"Look  !"  said  the  young  men.  "What 
a  fine  peacock,  and  what  splendid 
featherfe  he  has !  They  are  just  what 
we  want  for  our  hats."  They  sur- 
rounded Mr.  Peacock,  and,  spite  of  his 
screams  of  rage  and  terror,  tore  out 
three  or  four  of  his  finest  tail  feathers 
and  went  away  laughing.  Presently  he 
fell  in  with  a  large  flock  of  geese  which 
a  boy  was  driving  to  the  Fair  to  sell. 
He  spread  his  tail  and  tried  to  push 
his  way  to  the  head  of  the  flock,  but 
they  took  no  notice  of  him  and  wad- 
dled steadily  on,  keeping  close  to- 
gether. 

"Make  way,  you  stupid  creatures !" 
said  Mr.  Peacock.  "Keep  your  dirty 
feet  off  my  fine  train  !" 

"Quack!"  said  an  old  gray  goose, 
the  grandmother  of  the  flock.  "Keep 
vour  train  out  from  under  our  feet, 
Mr.  Strut!  Who  asked  you  to  join  our 
company?" 

"Join  your  company,  indeed !"  cried 
Mr.  Peacock.  "Get  out  of  my  way, 
you  rude,  clumsy  thing,  and  learn  how 
to  treat  your  betters !"  and  he  gave  the 
goose  a  hard  peck. 

When  the  other  geese,  who  loved 
their  grandmother,  saw  this,  they  all 


fell  upon  Mr.  Peacock  and  beat  and 
pecked  and  hustled  him  till  he  ran 
screaming  away,  dragging  his  tail  be- 
hind him. 

He  was  now  in  a  sad  way,  covered 
with  dust,  and  many  of  his  finest 
feathers  were  torn  and  broken ;  but 
still,  when  he  came  to  the  Fair  he 
spread  his  tail,  reared  his  crest  and 
made  as  much  of  himself  as  he  could. 

"I  am  still  handsomer  than  any  one 
else !"  he  said,  "and  people  will  be  sure 
to  admire  me." 

"Look  there!"  said  a  man.  "There 
is  a  peacock.  Let  us  kill  and  stufif  him 
and  add  him  to  our  show."  And  he 
chased  Mr.  Peacock,  who  ran  ofif 
screaming  with  terror.  Coming  around 
a  corner  he  ran  into  a  large  dog  who 
was  coming  the  other  way. 

"Get  out  of  my  way!"  screamed  Mr. 
Peacock. 

"Get  out  of  mine !"  growled  Mr. 
Dog,  and  he  grabbed  Mr.  Peacock  by 
the  neck,  shook  him  hard  and  tore  out 
a  great  mouthful  of  feathers. 

More  dead  than  alive,  the  poor  Pea- 
cock ran  and  ran  and  ran,  and  never 
stopped  till  he  got  home. 

The  geese  and  turkeys  looked  at  him 
in  great  surprise.  "Who  is  this 
wretched,  shabby  bird?"  they  asked 
each  other.  "It  cannot  possibly  be  l\Tr. 
Peacock?" 

"Yes,"  sobbed  the  poor  creature,  "it 
is  T;  but  T  have  left  my  pride  behind 
If  von  will  only  let  me  stay  with  you  T 
will  do  my  best  to  hatch  eggs." 

Piut  be  never  could. 

The  Wind. 

The  sailors  love  a  roariiiR  pale. 

When   they  are  on  the  sea. 
But  T  would  rather  have  a  wind 

That's  gentle  as  can  be. 

Our  I.ord  and  Savior  Jesns  Christ. 

When  He  walked  on  the  sea, 
F.nced  roaring  wind  and  dashing  wave 
But  never  afraid  was  He. 

Carlos    Beckstcacl. 
Age  13.  Sandy,  Utah. 


Little  Scissor- Stories 

HIS  is  a  Watering-pot,"  said  Cousin 
Kate,  snipping  and  clipping  with  her 
clever  <^^^  .  "  The '^^Ijg  stood  on 
the'^^p^w^  of  the  tin-shop  with  lots  of 
other  things,  and  they  all  talked  together. 
'  We  are  to  clean  with,'  said  the  (^*^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
Z555^.  'We  are  to  cook  with,'  said  the 
-^^,^^^j^^and  the  ^^^^  '  We  are  to  play  with,' 
said  the  ££1^  and  the  S^.  '  And  what  am 
I  for  ?  '  asked  the  ^C^^  •  But  nobody  answered  a 
word.  Now  one  fine  day  Mother  Brown  came  to  the 
tm-shop  and  bought  a^^^^r  full  of  things,  and  they  all 
jingled  and  jangled  together  in  the  X*^^  for  joy. 
'  Now  we  can  clean  ! '  cried  the  <!^^^/J  and  the  ^^^^' 
Now  we  can  cook  !  '  cried  the 
^^g\_^^and  the  ''^^^TT  'Now we 
can  play  !  '  cried  the  ^j^^j  and  the 
'^'^^^  .  *  And  what  can  1  do  ?  '  asked 
the  \  K^-  But  nobody  answered  a 
word.  And  Mother  Brown  took  the 
things  home  for  Betty's  play-house.  This  is  Betty's 
play-house,"  said  Cousin  Kate,  clipping  and  snipping 
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with  her  clever (^^^^.  "Now  one  day  BeHy  got 
down  the  ^^^  and  the^^^^f^  and  cleaned  house. 
But  the  ^tl^siood  idle  on  the  shelf.  *  I  am  not  to 
clean  with,'  saidthe  Watering-pot.  And 
another  day  Q|.".t)  got  down  the_^J^^^ 
and  the"*^^*^^  and  made  cake.  But 
the^  •  |Kr  stood  idle  on  the  shelf.     '  I 


am  not  to  cook  with,'  said  the  Watering 


pot.  And  another  day  itX)  got  down  the 
and  the  w^^^and  had^a  party.  But  the 
stood  idle  on  the  shelf.  '  1  am  not  to  play  with,*  said 
the  Watermg-pot.  And  then  one  day  it  was  spring, 
and   (^^i|)   got  down  the  ^^MP'^nd  filled  it  with  water, 

and  the 


and  took  it  out  in  the  garden,  where  the 


and  the^^i^^;.    were  all    busy  digging    in    the 

to*. 

cried    the 


*  And  what  shall  I  do  ?  ' 


*Help    to 


make  the  garden  grow  ! '  cried  the 
and  the  T^^^,.,,and  the 
f  all   together.     And   the 


li'i\;  ;;i\ 


was   so    glad    that    it 


bubbled'' right  over  and    began  to 

sprinkle    everything    it    could    reach.       And    that 

was    just   what  it  was  meant  to  do  all   the  time  '  '* 


The  Funny  Bone. 


Undisputed  Champion. 

"My  dog  took  first  prize  at  the  cat 
show." 

"How  was   that?" 
"He    took    the    cat." 

Why  Brown  Ran. 

"Yes,"  said  Brown,  "I  have  a  wonder- 
ful dog.  Only  this  morning,  when  I 
came  down  to  breakfast,  after  a  sleep- 
less night,  and  forgot  to  give  him  his 
usual  tit-bit,  he  went  out  into  the  garden, 
pulled  up  a  bunch  of  flowers,  and  laid 
them  at  my  feet." 

"And  what  were  they?"  inquired  his 
friend. 

"Forget-me-nots,"  answered  Brown,  as 
be  hurriedly  left  the  room. 

Bad  Aim. 

Drug  Clerk:  "Did  you  kill  any  moths 
with  those  moth  balls  I  gave  you?" 

Disconsolate  Customer:  "No.  I  tried 
for  five  hours,  but  I  couldn't  hit  a  one." 

Smarty. 

Little   Clarence:     "Pa,  that   man   going 
yonder  can't  hear  it  thunder?" 
l\Tr.   Callipers:     "Is  he  deaf?" 
Little  Clarence:  "No,  sir:  it  isn't  thun- 
dering." 

Aw  Pshaw! 

"Sir,"  remarked  the  office  boy  to  the 
editor,  "it's  a  strange  thing  that  in  York- 
shire thev  can't  hang  a  man  with  a 
wooden    leg." 

"Nonsense:  you  must  be  mistaken,  my 
bov.     Whv,   I'm — " 

"It's  a  fact,  sir.  They  can't  hang  a 
"inn  with  a  wooden  leg — they  have  to 
use  a  rope." 

Difficult. 

"If  you  want  a  thing  well  done,  do  it 
yourself." 

"Yes;  but  suppose  you  want  a  hair 
cut?" 

A  Remedy. 

Joe:  "What  is  the  easiest  way  to 
drive  a  nail  without  smashing  my  fin- 
gers?" 

Josephine:  "Hold  the  hammer  in  both 
hands." 

Alliteration. 

A   growing  gleam  glowing  green. 
Tlip    bleak    breeze   blighted    the   bright 
lirnom    blossoms. 


Flesh  of  freshly  dried  flying  fish. 

It  is  simply  impossible  for  any  one  to 
repeat  these  three  sentences  fast.  And 
almost  equallv  difficult  are  the  following: 

Six   thick    thistle   sticks. 

Two  toads  totally  tied  tried  to  trot  to 
Todbury. 

Give  Grimes  Jim's  great  gilt  gig  whip. 

Strict,  strong  Stephen  Stringer  snared 
slickly   six   sickly   silky  snakes. 

She  stood  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
fish   sauce  shop   welcoming  him  in. 

Antedated. 

"Which  one  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments did  Adam  break  when  he  ate  the 
apple?"  asked  the  Sunday  School  teacher. 

"He  didn't  break  any,"  replied  one  lit- 
tle fellow. 

"Why  not?"  queried  the  teacher. 

"Cause,    there   wasn't   any   then." 

Of  Course. 

James  started  his  third  helping  of  pud- 
ding  with   delight. 

"Once  upon  a  time,  James,"  admon- 
ished his  mother,  "there  was  a  little  boj' 
who  ate  too  much  pudding,  and  he 
burst!" 

James  considered.  "There  ain't  such 
a  thing  as  too  much  pudding,"  he  de- 
cided. 

"There  must  be,"  continued  his  mother, 
"else  why  did   the  little  boy  burst?" 

James  passed  his  plate  for  the  fourth 
time,  saying:  "Not  enough  boy." — The 
Multitude. 

Too  Much. 

One  day  a  Scottish  boy  and  an  Eng- 
bsh  boy  who  were  fighting  were  separ- 
ated by  their  respective  mothers  with 
difiiculty,  the  Scottish  boy,  though  the 
smaller,  being  far   the   most   pugnacious. 

"What  garred  ye  ficht  a  big  laddie 
like  that  for?"  said  the  mother,  as  she 
wiped   the   blood   from   his   nose. 

"And  I'll  fight  him  again,"  said  the 
boy,  "if  he  says  Scotsmen  wear  kilts  be- 
cause their  feet  are  too  big  to  get  into 
their  trousers." — Tit-Bits. 

The  Good  Samaritan. 

Owner:  "Here,  what  are  you  doing? 
Don't  you  know  you're  not  allowed  to 
take   fish  out  of  this  water?" 

Angler  (three  hours  without  a  bite): 
"I'm  not  taking  them  out;  I'm  feeding 
them!"— Tidbits. 


BE  ON  TIME 


Have  a  Good  clock  and  then  depend 
upon  it. 

Grandfather's  Clocks,  Hall  Clocks,  Mantel 
Clocks,  Desk  Clocks,  Kitchen  Clocks,  Office 
Clocks,  Alarm  Clocks.  We  have  them  all. 
Guaranteed  Timekeepers;  Made  Right;  Go 
Right;  Sold  Right 
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BOOK   NOTICES 

The  many  readers  who  are  interested 
in  an  acquaintance  with  tlie  solar  system, 
but  who  do  not  wish  to  delve  into  the 
technical  volumes  treating  the  subject  of 
astronomy,  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  a  new 
book  just  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  The  book  is  "The  Essence  of 
Astronomy,  Things  Everyone  Should 
Know  About  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars," 
by   Erward  W.   Price. 

This  book  is  devoid  of  all  bewildering 
technical  terms,  only  such  being  used 
which  are  necessary  to  make  the  subject 
clear.  It  contains  seventeen  photographic 
illustrations   besides    form   diagrams. 

For  the  person  who  wants  a  general 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  we  recommend 
this   book   by   Mr.   Price. 

It  sells  for  $1.00  net. 

A  Valuable  Book  of  Music— The  Mil- 
lennial Hymns  of  Parley  Parker  Pratt, 
edited  and  compiled  by  Samuel   Russell. 

The  hj'mnal  comprises  fifty  original 
hymns  of  the  late  Apostle  Parley  Parker 
Pratt  produced  in  the  period  between 
1835  and  1853  and  written  expressly  for 
the  Latter-day  Saints'  Hymn  Book. 
These  hymns  make  a  graphic  presenta- 
tion of  the  revelation  of  the  everlasting 
gospel  and  the  restoration  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  the  last  dispensation.  They 
are  replete  with  missionary  spirit  and 
round  Christian  doctrine,  and  have  been 
carefully  edited  and  restored  to  the 
proper  text. 

The  hymns  have  been  set  to  music  se- 
lected principally  from  England,  Ger- 
man, Italian  and  American  sources,  be- 
ginning with  the  German  chorales  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  covering  the  inter- 
vening period  to  the  present  day.  The 
selection  has  been  made  with  a  special 
\iew  to  good  melody,  rhythm  and  har- 
mony. The  tunes  constitute  a  collection 
of  the  best  devotional  hymn  music  espe- 


cially appropriate  to  congregational  sing- 
ing  the    corresponding   metre. 

The  Hymnal  contains  seventy-five 
tunes,  distributed  through  the  priiicipal 
hymn  metre.  The  tunes  are  metrically 
adapted  to  the  Millennial  Hymns  but 
may  also  be  Used  with  other  hymns  hav- 
ing teh   corresponding  metre. 

A  hymn  book  and  a  tune  book;  50  in- 
spiring hymns — 75  excellent  tunes.  The 
books  are  perfectly  printed  on  good 
paper  and  are  substantially  bound  in  red 
or  brown  covers.  Price,  $5.00  per  dozen; 
sample   copies   50   cents   postpaid. 

On  sale  at  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union   Book  Store,  Salt   Lake   City. 

We  commend  the  following  article 
from  the  "American  Boy"  to  our  readers. 

How  to  Judge  a  Story. — Every  month 
for  some  time  we  have  been  telling  you 
about  some  book  and  advising  you  to 
read  it.  This  month  we  are  going  to 
omit  the  book,  but  will  give  you  in  its 
place  a  few  simple  rules  for  judging  the 
merits  of  a  story  yourself.  The  first  test 
of  the  excellence  of  any  book  is:  Do 
you  like  it?  You  personally  must  like  a 
book,  and  enjoy  the  reading  of  it,  or  to 
you  it  is  not  a  good  book.  Next  ask 
yourselves  if  the  characters  are  like  hu- 
man beings,  if  they  are  true  and  act  as 
men  and  women  and  boys  would  act. 
.After  that  look  to  see  if  the  things  done 
by  the  characters  are  worth  doing — 
and  at  the  end  think  over  the  effect  of 
the  book  on  yourself.  Has  the  book 
kindled  your  ambition,  given  you  a  high- 
er ideal  of  manhood,  furnished  you  a 
valuable  thought — in  short  have  you  de- 
rived any  benefit  save  mere  pleasure 
from  the  reading?  If  the  story  complies 
with  these  requirements  you  are  pretty 
safe    in    recomending   it    to   your   friends. 

The  books  we  sell  are  known  and 
recommended   by  us. 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book 
Store,    Salt    Lake    City. 
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L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS 

SUMMER    WEIGHTS 

Shipped  to  missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Send  sufficient  extra  to  prepay  post- 
age. 

2U0.      Light  weight  cotton, unbleached 05c 

2U1.      Light  weight  bleached  cotton 85c 

3U2.     Medium  weight  unbleached,  cotton.. 05o 
2U3.     Medium    weight    bleached,    cotton,  .f  1.00 

2U4.      Fine  Lisle  bleached,  cotton $1.05 

2U5.      Heavy  weight  unbleached  cotton.  .  .$1.:;0 
2U6.      Heavy   weight    bleached   cotton ...  .$1.;;5 

2U7.      Light   weight   bleached   cotton $1.L'5 

2U8.      Fleeced  lined   bleached   cotton $1.40 

2U9.     Light  weight  cream  worsted,  one- 

tlilrd    wool $2.10 

3U0.     Medium  weight  cream  worsted, one- 
half  wool    »-.50 

Sizes,  34-44  breast,  length  54-64.  Larger 
sizes,   25c   extra. 

BillingsMercantileAssociation 

The  Mountain  States  Mall  Order  House 
1 120  So.  West  Temple        Salt  Lake  City 


Travel  Should  be  a 
Matter  of  Economy 

In  mo«t  thlnK»  except  Comfort  and 
Service.  ECONOMY  In  distance— 
ECONOMY  In    time  consumed. 


Comfort  and  Service 
— real  Service  —  are 
cheap  at  any  price. 

WHEN  YOU  TRAVEL. 
TO  OMAHA  AND 
POIATS   TilAST   VIA 


You  enjoy  the  privilege  of  choice  of 
six  fast  passenger  trains  dally,  pro- 
viding everything  that  modern 
standards  require,  including  the 
extra-fare-all -steel 

SPECIAL.    SERVLCES 

OVERLAND  LIMIIED 

leaving  Salt  Lake  City  daily  at  "  :iO 
p.  m.,  and  Tbe  PuclOc  Limited,  all- 
steel,  no-extra-fare,  or  TUe  Los 
Aneelcs  Limited,  both  high  class 
throughout,  leaving  Salt  Lake  City 
12:01  and  2;15  p.  m.,  respectively. 
There  are  three  other  high  class 
trains  leaving  Salt  Lake  at  7:25  a. 
m..  and  6:30  and  9:00  p.  m.  The  fast 
trains  operate  on  schedules  from  41 
to  45  hours,  Salt  Lake  to  Chicago. 
They  are  under  the  protection  of 
Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Sie- 
nals  All  the  Way.  Ask  the  Ticket 
Agent  for  "Condensed  Eastboiind 
Schedule  Booklet"  when  you  go. 
City  Ticket  Office  Hotel  Utah 


The  Sugar 
You've  Longed  For 

c/lll  Grocers  Noiv  Sell  It 
A  sugar  you  can  use  for  cooking  purposes  — 
A  sugar  that's  ideal  for  table  use — 
A  sugar  that  makes  the  finest  icings — 
A  sugar  that  preserves  fruit  perfectly — 

UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR 

No  sugar  produced   in   the  world  can  boast 
more  points  of  excellence. 

Use  it — tell  your  friends  to  try  it. 

It  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  kinds. 


OTffl-IMIiO 
SUGAR 


UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR  CO. 

Joseph  F.  Smtb,  Pretidenl 
Thomas  R.  Cutler,  Vice-Pres&  Gen"!  Mgr. 


The  Eyes  of  the  World 


Harold  Bell  Wright's  Latest  Book 

is  a  BOOK  YOU'LL  ENJOY 
WE  RECOMMEND  IT 

Price  $1.35.    By  mail  $1.45 


The  WinniDg  of  Barbara  Worth 

Now  50c.    By  mail  60c. 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

44  E.  SOUTH  TEMPLE  SALT  LAKE  Oil Y 


Read  the 

Life  of  Joseph  Smith 
by  Himself 

Price  25c  postpaid 


J.  S.  Donnellan  Mark  Carney 

YANKEE     SOAP     PASTE     AND     YANKEE 
FURNITURE     POLISH     OUR     SPECIALTY 

UTAH  YANKEE  MFG.  CO. 


SOAPS 


ManufnrtiirerM  of 
LAUNDRY,   TILING    AND    LIQ,VID 
We   also    manufacture   non-iioisoui,iis    Cook 

Koacli  Po^vder 
We  contract  to  exterminate  and  keep  your 
huildlngr^   free  from  this  pest   by  the  year. 
'2'2H  EDISON   ST.^ SALT  LAKE  CITY 
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HONDf 


SmS^LECTED 

Ml»«lWr5  PROTECTIVE  AMN 
joENTirK  (ouEcmyyironjiDEBTl 


FRANCIS  G-  LUKE.  Ceneiui  Nanacer. 


Fifth  Floor  C>ntinental  Blk: 


yvi 


VISIT  THE 


Deseret 


M 


useum 


VERMONT 
BUILDING 

Salt  Lake  City 


Bring  This  Coupon 

And  $1.00  to  our  studio  and  receive  2  large 
7x11   pliotog^raphs,  res'iilar  $15.00  style. 
Or  this  coupon  and  $5.50  for  one  dozen  5xS 
pliotograplia,  regular  price  $8.00. 

These  photos  are  made  on  the  new  buff 
Kiyle  finish  and  mounted  in  Artist  Proof 
cases.  There  are  no  better  made  at  an— 
price. 

This  special  olTer  is  made  to  advertise 
our  higli  grade  «orli  and  to  get  new  cus- 
tomers. 

The  Cooley  Studio 


'hone  W.  2754. 


421  So.  Main  St.,  S.  L.  C. 


UTAH    BEDDING   & 
MFG.   CO. 


Make  the  best  Mattress;  ask  your  dealers  for 
them.  "We  have  been  doing  tliis  for  seventeen 
years:    we  ought  to  know   how. 

We  remake  all  kinds  of  Mattresses  and  re- 
upholster   vour   Furniture. 

Call   us  up — Wasatch   383. 
J.  R   Valentine,  Pres.  &  Mgr.    Fred  P.  Nelson,  Sec.  &  Treas. 


Returned  Missionaries 

Did  you  know  that  you  can  send  the 

Saturday  or 

Semi-Weekly 

News 

to  your  friends  for  HALF  PRICE 

$1.00  a  year 
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THE  BACK  YARD  FARMER 

By  J.  WILLARD  BOLTE 


T 


'HIS  is  the  most  helpful  and  charming  garden 
book  ever  published.     In  a  clear  and  interest- 
ing manner  it  tells  how  to  get  the  biggest  results 
and  better  food  and  better  health  from  the  wonder- 
ful possibilities  of  the  back  yard. 

This  book  also  solves  the  cost  of  living  prob- 
lem ;  for  it  shows  how  the  garden  may  be  made  to 
pay  dividends  of  gold  as  well  as  pleasure.  It  makes 
gardening  easy  and  delightful. 

In  seventy-five  chapters  this  useful  book  gives 
complete  and  reliable  directions  for  the  best  cultivation  of  vegetables, 
fruit  and  flowers,  the  management  of  poultry  and  pets,  the  proper  care  of 
the  lawn,  vines  and  shade  trees,  and  discusses  everything  pertaining  to 
the  outdoors  of  the  home  throughout  the  year.  A  book  that  will  be  treas- 
ured by  every  person  who  possesses  a  garden,  large  or  small,  in  the  city 
or  the  country. 

Price,  $1.00;  By  Mail,  $1.10. 

NOW  LOOK  AT  THIS   OFFER 

This  book  is  the  regular  Cloth  Bound  Library  Edition.     It  should  be  in 
every  home. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Publishers,  The  Juvenile  Instructor 
offers  you  this  book  and  the  Juvenile  Instructor  for  one  year  for  $1.50. 

Add  ten  cents  if  the  book  is  to  be  mailed. 

YOU  SAVE  FIFTY  CENTS 

Juvenile — Regular  $1.00  per  year 
The  Back  Yard  Farmer,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10 

OUR  SPECIAL:   THE  TWO  FOR  $1.50 
Postage  on  book,  10c  extra 

Order  now  and  save  some  money.    Address 

THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  -  BUY  THE  FAMOUS 

CASTLE  GATE  AND  CLEAR  CREEK 

GOALS 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER-ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES 
MINED  AND  SHIPPED  EXCLLSIVELY  BY 

UTAH    FUEL    COMPANY 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


BOOK    OF    MORMON    MAPS 

Lithographed  in  colors.    Shows  Lands  Zarahemla  and  Nephi  in  detail     Loca- 
tion of  cities,  routes  taken  by  armies,  missionary  journeys,  etc.    Also  small 
maps  of  Arabia,  Land  Northward  and  Land  Southward. 

Price,  Cloth,  Mounted.  $2.00;     Unmouufed,  SI. 50;     Paper,  50  cents 

JOEL    RICKS,    Lo^an,    Utah 


CULLEN  HOTEL 

SALT   LAKB   CITY,    UTAH 

Free    Auto    Bns    Meets    All    Trains 

Fred  J.   Leonard,  Manager 


RATES 

Ouo   person.  ...         , 

Two    persons    ...       .  .  .  .~ 

Oue   person  n'ith   h.'ith.  .  .  . 

Two  persons   n'itli   bntli.. 


.$1.00  per  day 
1.50  per  day 
1.50  per .  day 

.    2.50  per  day 


WE  DO  NOT  RAISK  OUR  RATES  DURING 
CONFICRENCE 


UNSURE   WITH 

THE   HOME   FIRE   INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

THE  OlSTLY    L,OOAL   FIRE  INSURANOK  C30MPANY  XN  THE 

IN^TER-MOUNTAIN    REGION.     TrNSURPASSEU 

PKOTEOTION    GIVEN. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO..  general  agents 

SALT  LAKE  OITY,  UTA.H 


HEBER    J.    GRANT.    P»1ESlDe^ 
GEO.    ROMNEY.    VtCE-fRES. 
LEWIS   S.    H1LL3.    TREftS 


HORACE     G.     WHITNEY.    SBC. 
GEO       J       CANNON.     ABST,     8EC 


I  13  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 


Utah  Amatrice 


ROOM   I  UPSTAIRS 


Found,  Cut  and  Polished  in  Utah.      A   beautiful  stone  ot  light  to  dark  green  color  with  brown 
matrix.    Send  for  card  of  ring  sizes.    Watch  and  Jewelry  repairing      Fraternity  pin«  made  to  order 


E.  J.  Leiff 


Pries  S4.00 


Manufacturing  Jeweler 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


Subscribe  for 


The  Juvenile 
Instructor     Now! 

$1.00  per  Year  in  Advance 


PEN  DOCTOR  HELD 

10  B.  SECOXD  SOUTH,  S.4L,T  LAKE 

Repairs    arid    guarantees    any    make    of    fountain 
pens.      Inventor  and   manufacturer  of 

HELD'S  NON-SWBT  SELFILLER 

Carried    by 
.Sunday   School   Union   Book   Store.   Deseret   News 
Book  Store.  Salt  Lake  City. 


SAY  THAT   YOU  S.-lll'  IT  IN   THE  .IV\-I-.SILE  INSTRVCTO:: 


PIERGE'S 


GOOD  THINGS 
TO  EAT 


Pork  and  Beans,  Hominy,  Sauerkraut <2;/^Catsup 

FOR  THE   HURRY   UP  LUNCHEON  OR  DINNER 


At 
all  good 
Grocers 


"Ready 
to 

Serve 


You  Can't  Get  Away 


Packed  and  Guaranteed  by  THE  UTAH  CANNING  CO.,  Ogden,  Utah 


Think  this  Over! 

Mistakes  are  often  made  from  lack  of  knowledge.     A  little  inquiry  before  you  enroll 

in  any  business  college,  would  frequently  save  you  subsequent  grief 

and  disappointment.     We  invite  investigation. 

L.  D.  S.  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  Salt  Lake  City 


OLDEST 


LARGEST 


BEST 


This  Organ 

ON  THIRTY  DAY'S  TRIAL 


FREE  STOOL  AND  BOOK  —  FREIGHT  PREPAID 


Here  is  vour  opportunity  to  place  one  of  these  fine  organs  in  your  home  on  most  liberal 
terms.  We  ask  no  payment  in  advance.  We  prepay  all  shipping  charges  to  your  Railroad 
Station  Test  and  try  the  organ  thoroughly  in  your  own  home  just  the  same  as  if  you  had 
it  fully  paid  for.  If  you  find  it  satisfactory  as  representedjSend  us  $5.00  and  ,f  5.00  a  month 
thereafter  till  paid  in  full.  If  the  instrument  is  not  yzkli^UJ^^^S^^^^Il/UlcG). 
satisfactory  as  represented,  the  trial  ^^3SS!SBP^^^£SaallLS^^ 

WILL  NOT  COST   YOU  A  CENT.       IVRITE  TODAY.'         OLDER  THAN  THE    STATE  OF  UTAH 
S.iY  TH.-IT  YOU  SAW  IT  /.V   THE  J U .  E.MILE  ISSTRUCTO.: 


